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MISSION OF THE ANGELS. 


BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 
Twiticnt—that calm, serene, tranquil period, , two faded blossoms, and his wings were of a 
was spreading its veil over the dimly shadowing $ pale, shadowy hue. 
forms of outward objects: the birds were hushed: ‘‘I am the angel of death,” said he, address- 
to silence; and all was still, save the light zephyrs $ ing her, ‘‘and I come for these babes—I have 
that whispered through the branches of the forest } power to blight the bud in its germ, to nip the 
trees, as they stretched forth their sheltering ; tender blossom, and to clip the blooming rose 
boughs as if to offer a place of refuge to the 3 from its stem.” 
spirit of the night. The wild-flowers were bow- 3 As he pronounced these words, he stretched 
ing their fragrant heads beneath the crowns of forth his icy hand, and placed it upon the azure 
silver dew that rested on their painted petals. } orbs closed in sweet slumber; and they opened 
No stars yet shone, though the sun had set. All : not again on earth! 
was calm and beautiful. The mother bowed to the earth in bitter 
Within a neatly furnished room sat a mother; } anguish. When again she raised her eyes, the 
and lying on a snow white couch near, reposed 3 messenger of death was gone, and also the twe 
two innocent children. The soft, bright curls, 3 angels ; but immediately a host of angels entered, 
that clustered on their pillow, were gently stirred 3 each bearing on his marble-like brow an amar- 


by the light breeze that stole within the lattice; } anthine wreath. 
and the fresh smile of Eden rested on the bright, 
cherry-colored lips of each. They were very 
lovely, those twin blossoms; and the mother 
cherished them in all the pride of her heart’s 
best affection. The influence of the tranquil 
hour was upon her, and, gazing upon her slum- 
bering babes, she raised her heart in gratitude 
to the throne of the Most High, beseeching bless- 
ings on the heads of, and earnestly soliciting the 
Giver of Life to spare, the blossoms of love over 
whom her soul thus yearned. Yet she ended 
her petition in the spirit of a true Christian 
mother— 

“Not my will, but Thine be done.” 

Rising from her supplicating attitude, she 
beheld, standing at the head of the couch, two 
angels robed in white, one of whom spake as 
follows: 


“Fear not,” it said, ‘for we are commissioned 





One, on whose forehead was 
written “Hope,” thus addressed the disconsolate 
mother: 

‘‘Behold, woman, behold! The smile of inno- 
cence still lingers upon your blossoms, ’tis sealed 
forever! They only slumber, they will awake 
where their is neither blight nor tempest. I havo 
come to wipe away the tears of sorrow from thine 
eyes—to chase away the anguish of despair— 
and to sweeten the cup of thy affliction. Look 
above!” 

The mother drank deep the words of the angel, 
but still affection yearned to possess its pledges. 
And now another of the afigels spoke. 

‘Woman, thou art doubly blest,” said the mes- 
senger, “blest wert thou in their possession, and 
blest art thou in the loss—thou art the mother 
of angels! I am the angel of Love, and am com- 
missioned to bear thy babes where sorrows never 
blight, and where sin can never sully their bright 


by God to guard them through life.” Whilst } petals.” . 


yet he spake, another angel entered and stood 3 
immediately beside the couch of the sleeping ; 
cherubs. On his brow rested a twig bearing * 
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A heavenly light illumined the darkness of the 
room, and the spirits of Paradise, at these words, 
vanished. 
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The mother turned again in prayer, but her ; faith, and in the true spirit of Christian resigns. 
voice was now calm, and her heart resigned; } tion she breathed, “‘not my will, but Thine be 
the angels of Hope and of Love had fortified her * done.” 





UNDER THE MAPLES. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR,. 


I WANDERED into the wood one day 
To hasten the lagging hours away; 


And just as the first faint steps of night 
Came over the wood, I saw a sight— 


It held my steps, and it chained my eyes 
With the gentle links of sweet surprise; 


And now of this vision I recall . 
All that hangs upon memory’s wall. 


A youth so brave, and a maiden so fair 
Twining a wreath for her raven hair— 


’*Tis under the maple tree they sit, 
Whose crimson leaves through the twilight flit, 


As if some spirit threw them down, 
Aiding the lovers to form a crown. 


So quiet all—one hears the heart-beat 
Of a greyhound crouching at her feet; 
Still the twilight is growing older, 

And ah! the youth is growing bolder; 


For he lifts the maple wreath in air, 
Then binds it about her raven hair; 


And see! he bends to the lady’s lip 
As bees bend down to the flower they sip; 


And hark!—ah, me! her cheek and brow, 
Like the coronal, are crimson now. 


The greyhound starts as it hears the sound, 
And leaps a pace on the leaf-strewn ground; 


Yet still the lips of the lovers meet, 
So back it springs to the lady’s feet. 


He walks with pride, and she steps with grace, 
As leave they now the enchanted place; 


And well I know, at the chapel shrine 
They'll seal the vows of this hour divine. 


For thus it was in the long ago, 
Ere my sunny locks grew white as snow. 


And thus it will be, through coming years, 
I say as I mingle smiles with tears; 


Smiles, born of the bliss that once was mine; 
Tears, bathing the love-forsaken shrine. 





WITHIN THE CLOSELY CROWDED STREET. 


BY MARY 


Wiruin the clesely crowded street 
Chance drew our steps so nigh; 

Our garments rustled as we passed, 

And I could hear thee sigh, old friend, 
Nay, almost feel thy sigh. 


I wore as calin and cold a mien 
As if there lay no spell 

In meeting one that I had loved, 

So truly and so well, old friend, 
So truly and so well. 


Round every fibre of my soul 
Had chill indifference grown, 
~ And robbed me of my heart of flesh, 
And left a heart of stone, old friend, 
And left a heart of stone. 


Yet blended with this seeming calm 
A quick, sharp sense of pain, 
As if bright flowers would bloom no more, 


L. 
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Nor Spring return again, old friend, 
Nor Spring return again. 


For girlhood’s sunniest days returned, 
And cloudless grew the sky; 

With memories that thy presence brought, 

Even as I passed thee by, old friond, 
Even as I passed thee by. 


And o’er me stole the sorrowing dream, 
The self:condemning thought; 

Of all that vanity renounced, 

For wisdom dearly bought, old friend, 
For wisdom dearly bought. 


I felt that if my bosom throbbed 
With thoughts as pure and high; 

And kindly as in days of yore 

I would not pass thee by, old friend, 
I could not pass thee by. 





THE BRUSSEL’S VEIL. 
BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


My cousin Joe’s crony, Sam Wilson, some ; Stringham s fan, or hold her plate of mottoes, 
months ago, had a superb Brussels lace veil } began to be recognized by others. Her former 
thrown upon his hands for a bad debt. As it : beaux drew back, and exchanged significant 
cost him next to nothing, he thought he might ; glances. Her brothers assumed quite a fraternal 
as well have some good out of it, so he enclosed } manner toward him. Then, and not till then, 
it and his compliments in a box, and sent them :Sam awoke. He found himself fairly in the 
to a young lady he was in the habit of visiting, } toils, but knew not how he came there. Care- 
Miss Charlotte Stringham. Hardly aware of ; fully he studied back till he got to the Brussels 
the value of his present, and not dreaming of S veil. “That’s it,” he exclaimed, ‘that’s it. 
the construction that would be put upon it, for } That was the beginning of it. It was my own 
Sam was then fresh from the country, he was ; fault. Confound the veil!” 
quite unprepared for the warmth of the young; Then he came to my cousin, and inflicted the 
lady’s thanks, or the consciousness of the manner 3 whole story on Joe. ‘So you see,” he said, in 
with which they were tendered. Before two } conclusion, “‘’'m in an ocean of trouble, How 
months had elapsed, he was, without knowing ; shall I get out?” and then he threw half a 
it, established as cavalier en particulier of Miss; French roll across the room, and bestowed a 
Stringham. It seemed quite a matter of course } round of imprecations on lace veils in general, 
for him to accompany her frequently to the and that one in particular. 


Opera and Niblo’s, and wait upon her to parties, ; “Sam,” said Joe, ‘I wish you hadn’t told me, 


and spend two or three evenings a week at her {I don’t want to meddle in the matter. When- 
house. He was quietly included in all her: ever there is a lady concerned, a man’s sure to 
engagements, Mrs. Stringham assumed a confi- § get his fingers burned if he interferes.” 
dential tone toward him, and the young lady ‘But, Joe, I just want you to tell me what to 
herself appealed to his opinions, consulted his } do.” 
tastes, and deferred to his wishes as gracefully es “< Well now, Sam, couldn’t you really marry 
possible. He was flattered with the distinction } her? She’s a very agreeable, pretty girl x 
with which he was treated, and with his rustic 3 **No, no, I can’t; I don’t want her, and if I 
ideas of politeness feared that if he did not meet } wanted her ever so much, I shouldn’t wish to be 
her half-way, she would think he felt his pre- } forced into having her.” 
sent had laid her under obligations. This gave, ‘‘You haven’t committed yourself in words, 
his fair friends a hold upon him. Miss String- } have you?” 
ham was happy in a mother who took her daugh- $ No.” 
ter’s interests under her own care. Every ball ; “You might back out without any explanation. 
and reception that winter was made subservient 3 It wouldn’t be very honorable, I confess, nor con- 
to her grand design of making a match between 3 sidering all the circumstances, very safe. Miss 
Charlotte and Samuel. He had made the first 3 Charlotte has two ‘big brothers,’ hasn’t she?” 
advances, indisputably. The “old lady” might} ‘Oh! Joe, what can I do?” and poor Sam 
have supposed she was only furthering his bash- ; pulled his cravat awry, threw half a dozen lumps 
ful wishes, N of sugar into the milk-jug, and jumping up from 
The thing was skilfully managed. There ; his chair, just missed pulling the table-cloth with 
seemed to be a kind of necessity laid upon him} him. He strode up and down the room in true 
to send Miss Charlotte tickets to hear Jullien, ‘ Edward Kean style, kicking Joe’s boots into the 
ask her to take sleigh-rides, pick out the pret- : corner, which the waiter had carefully placed in 
test bouquets for her, keep her supplied with ; the first dancing position just within the door. 
new books and periodicals. And all these atten- * Then he came back with a very rueful face. 
tions were received with such bewitching blushes, } “Joe, it’s of no use crying over spilled milk, as 
and paid for with such fascinating convergation, } we say in the country, but I'd give a good deal 
that Sam, finding all very pleasant, looked no ; if what’s done could be undone.” 
farther, Very soon his claim to flutter Miss‘ Then he began to be romantic, ay * 
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upon the sin of trifling with female affections, § ‘‘Have you heard of the misfortune of our 
and thoughtlessly winning youthful hearts. $ friend, Mr. Wilson?” he said. 

Joe helped himself to another egg, and inter-$ ‘No, indeed,” and the young lady cast down 
rupted him by saying, ‘‘I’ll tell you what would } her eyes very properly. 
do the business. If you would spread a report } “Of what nature?” inquired Mrs. Stringham. 


that you had failed, and were not worth a cent,; ‘An accident to his eye, madam. There is 
s 


you'd have no more trouble.” $no hope. The oculist can do nothing for him. 
Sam looked offended. The idea that he was He wears a large, black patch over it now.” 
valued only for his money or prospects hurt his § Miss Charlotte shuddered, and both ladies ex- 
pride. Commend me to the vanity of country $ pressed their commisseration. There was some- 
youths! They talk of that of city-bred fellows, } thing of real concern in the daughter’s manner, 
but there is no comparison between the two. N ; but Joe thought he could see that Mrs. String- 
‘*T think you are mistaken,” was his reply, in $ < ham was felicitating herself that the thing had 
a tone of hauteur. * gone no farther. Miss Charlotte fell into a 
Joe looked at him and laughed. musing moed, so Joe made his visit short. 
‘Never mind,” said Joe, ‘‘we won’t dispute} Sam played his part admirably the first time 
the point. There are other objections to that ; he met Miss Stringham. The half-sigh, and air 
plan. Such a report might do you a serious in-} of suppressed—something, with which he took 
jury.” her hand was perfect. No explanation was neces- 
There was a pause. ‘‘Can’t you quarrel with} sary. She was as willing as he to let by-gones 
her ?” Joe suggested. be by-gones. He dropped at once into a mere 
‘I don’t believe it would be possible for me } acquaintance. 
to pick a quarrel with her. Ah! Joe, remember So poor Sam had to go about for more than 
she does the amiabilities of the family! her black } two months with one eye in mourning. At the 
eyed sister, Maria, takes the impassioned role.” 3 end of that time he took a trip to Boston and 
The coffee grew cold and the toast clammy 3 returned, his former self. To all inquiries, he 
before Sam and Joe finished their conference } answered that all was right again—the Boston 
that morning, but they contrived a scheme at eye-cobblers were far superior to those in New 
last. The development began the next day by 3 York, who were mere bunglers. Perhaps Miss 
Sam’s going into the country for the rest of the} Stringham would have been glad to welcome 
week, When he re-appeared in town, his left} back her former admirer, but the tie had been 
eye was covered with a large, black patch. It} broken, and Sam did not renew it. 
was said that an accident had disfigured him for I am induced to give this history as a lesson 
life by the loss of one eye. He was believed to $ to all unaffianced youths who fancy it very nice 
be sensitive on the subject, so that the particu-} to send presents to young ladies. Take warning 
lars were not asked. No one suspected the} by the three months penance of Sam! Restrain 
ruse. Sam complained that the patch was in-} those generous impulses! There are many traps 
conveniently warm, and the single glance he ; for the unwary in New York society. 
would cast at the mirror was laughably mourn- } ; Sam always shudders at the sight of a lace 
ful, as he viewed the effect upon his once hand- : veil as he would at a viper, and his left eye 
some face. * closes instinctively. He sailed for Europe the 
It had been debated between Joe and Sam, ' other day, and Joe went down to see him of. 
whether he should intimate to Miss Stringham } Just as the pilot boat was leaving, Joe took of 
nis regret at the sad necessity of relinquishing ‘his hat to wave a good-bye, and could not resist 
his hopes, or leave it to be understood. To de-} the temptation to shout, 
cide the point, Joe called on her. : «Beware or BrusseisVeris!” 
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In your Saviour’s hand, my bairnie, For it is His will, my darling, 

In your Saviour’s place your hand, Not a bairnie should be lost. 
Trust Him as you would me, bairnie, In my arms you've lain, my bairnie, 

Tv yor Go net untoyetand. And you’ve felt there safe from harm, 
And He’ll keep you safe, my bairnie, Will you not be safer, bairnie, 

When the river I have crossed, On the everlasting arm? F. H. 8. 





OUR MINISTER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY FANNY RIVERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


A cosy little place is our village of Willowdale. 
{t lies among the wooded hills like a water lily 
among its leaves. Little brooks, like ‘silver 
skeins,” come stealing down so softly, that you 
can scarcely hear them among the long grass, 
till at length their streams uniting, they sweep 
through the valley with a broader, deeper flow, 
and are dignified with the name of ‘‘river.” An 
oaken bridge spans the sparkling waters, with 
its beams all wreathed with the velvety green 
moss, and cool shadows and little pools slumber 
beneath, where the speckled trout lie in the 
summer hours. 

Still farther down the valley stands a grove of 
the beautiful trees from which our village takes 


3 her own noble boy, as she so often had called 
him; and the shade seemed even to settle in little 
Ally’s golden curls. But for Ella, the meek, 
$ quiet daughter, how darkly the cloud frowned on 
her pathway. Oh! with what a crushing weight, 
grief first falls on the young heart. It seems to 
blot the stars out of the blue heaven, and withers 
the flowers which have smiled in our way before. 
Even when our eyes have grown familiar with 
tears, death wrings our souls with anguish, 
though knowing that green pastures and still 
waters await the departing; but when first the 
shadow sweeps over the face, and the sleep 
settles on the eyes we have looked into, God 
only knows the utter desolation of our hearts. 
‘‘My daughter,” said our minister, one bright 





its name. Not mournful weeping willows with } summer evening, as Ella turned to leave the 
their dark pointed leaf, but that variety of the 3 window beside which he sat, ‘‘come back again, 
willow, which, at the lightest breath of the sum-} as soon as may be. I have something to say to 


mer wind, turns up its silver lining and rustles} you,” and a half sigh rose to his lips, as he 
as in very consciousness of beauty. Noble trees ; looked after her bright form, going to visit little 
are they, and woe to the luckless wight, who} Ally in her chamber. 


wantonly breaks the slender branches, wooing } Pressing many a kiss on the dimpled arms 
the waves beneath. and pouting lips, that were so unusually quiet, 
Close beside the church, whose spire rises} the girl hurried back. She took her accustomed 
white against the crimson clouds, stands the} seat at her father’s side, simply saying, “I am 
parsonage, a long, low, stone cottage, almost } here, father;” and sat looking inquiringly into 
hidden among trees and vines. A large, white } his face. 
rose-tree covers the casements on one side of it, At length, and with some hesitation, he said, 
and the flower beds below are gay with ver- : gently, 
benas, lilies and mignonette, and many a sweet} ‘I can scarcely, my child, speak what I 
smelling herb. The lawn, that sweeps in one should say; for I fear it will grieve you. But, 
unbroken slope to the street, is studded with you know our good Dr. White was with me this 
clusters of elms and willows, their broad roots } afternoon.” 
creeping under the sward in every direction, and ‘And he said it was not as you feared?” she 
making many a cosy nook for the violets and ’ replied, eagerly, while her cheek grew pale with 
valley-lilies. An air of calm repose and almost } intense feeling. 
holy rest broods over the spot, such as marks no 3 There was a pause, and then drawing her 
other in the village. closer to him, and speaking very gently, he said, 
In my earliest remembrance of that home it; ‘Not so, my child, not so. He but confirmed 
seemed the holiest spot of all the earth. Our ; my fears. He told me that the disease, so long 
minister’s wife was there then. Wherever want : twining about my heart, must soon terminate; 
and suffering were, she was seen. The mourners : but when we know not. I may die suddenly, 
tears brightened, the weary grew strong, and the in a moment, or the messenger may delay his 
desponding became hopeful, in the light of her $ coming until after protracted suffering. Hush, 
sad, sweet smile. When she died, the whole hush, darling, it may not be yet. I would not 
Village was in tears. From that day, the frost > have pained you so, Ella, but to spare you the 


settled more thickly in our minister's locks. } 


Unbidden tears were often in the eves of Albert, 


deeper pang of more sudden, because unpre- 


| paced desolation, which otherwise would have 
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fallen upon you. For myself I go joyfully, for ; with the light brightening along their edges, 
I am weary and would rest, but for you ”” $ There was an intense stillness and quietude in 
His voice failed, and the room was still, save ’ the scene, that fell on her troubled spirit like an 
the shivering sobs that came from the girl’s lips. ; angel presence. At length, guided by a sudden 
“It is a desolate lot, my own, but the great, } impulse, she arose, and passing lightly down the 
loving Father will cherish you, and the ever- } stairs, reached before the open doorway of her 
lasting arms will be wound about you.” father’s study. Here a scene almost holy in its 
' «Oh, my father, my father,” she sobbed, } serene stillness arrested her steps. The rich, 
with a fresh burst of tears, and falling on her } silver light was streaming through the vines, and 
knees beside him, she buried her face in her } the shadows of the leaves wove a rich tracery of 
hands. ‘I cannot let you go. He will not take N shadows on the floor. Purely white shone the 
you too. Father, say that it will not be.” ’ blossoms among the green foliage, catching new 
“I know not, my child, for His ways are | beanty from the clear radiance that lay like a 
not as our ways, neither are His thoughts our ; blessing in their chalices. A few fallen petals 
thoughts,” was the solemn answer. “Do not; were seen, like snow-flakes among the purple 
grieve so, darling; it may be that long years of : cushions of the old arm-chair. With his head 
quiet happiness are still in store for us. But if } resting among the fragrant leaves, knelt the 
it is otherwise, be a guide and parent to the } minister. His hands were clasped upon the 
little ones who are left. Protect them, teach } open page of his Bible, and the long, white locks 
them to love their parents, and lead them in the} lay in silence on his temples. Along every 
paths that tends upward to the Father’s house, } folding of his robe, and on his head, the moon- 
You will do this, my child, you will not leave } beams quivered and trembled, as if conscious of 
them to careless hands and unloving hearts.” their own glorious beauty. Not a sound broke 
‘‘Never!”” exclaimed Ella, as with her cheek } the silence, save the rippling of the brook among 
glowing with enthusiasm, she lifted her head} the reeds. A calm smile rested around the lips. 
and clasped her hands. ‘Never, shall interest, } The eyes were closed. 
or care of mine; never shall hope of happiness, In his position there was a fixedness that 
or fear of suffering, separate my love from them; ; #larmed Ella, she scarce knew why. To her 
but most earnestly will I strive to lead them in } Soft call, ‘Father, father,” there was no reply. 
the paths you would their feet should tread.” Crossing the room, with beating heart, she laid 
“Bless you, my child,” said the minister, as her hand upon his forehead. It was icy cold. 
he laid his hand caressingly on her rich brown A wild shriek broke from her lips, and she fell 
hair. ‘God bless you, and give you strength heavily to the floor. In the calm stillness of the 
to walk trustingly, though the way be dark.” night, with the clear, heavenly light sleeping 
A burst of tears was Ella’s only reply. Twin- ; round him, and the breath of summer flowers 
ing his arm tenderly round her drooping form, Son the air, soft hands had opened the gate of 
the father strove to soothe the agitated girl, and} peace to the weary waiter without, and borne 
inspire her with the same trust that dwelt with ; him to his rest. The burden of life had fallen 
him. His efforts were at length successful. Her? from his heart to be found no more. He was in 
sobs grew less and less frequent, and the tears $ the better land. 
fell more calmly, till at length he dismissed her} Days went by, and then the church was 
at her chamber door with the customary kiss } opened, and our minister was there also. Borne 
and blessing. She was at least outwardly calm. } by pale men, with the black folds of the pall 
But heavy in her heart lay a foreshadowing of ; sweeping to the turf, he came. They laid him 
evil, and it was but sadly she laid her head before the altar, where for so many years he 
upon her pillow. ‘had ministered. The sunbeams came dancing 
down among the many-hued blossoms, and the 
birds sang cheerily without, but the eyes and 
CHAPTER II. hearts that had responded to their glad sum- 
Tr was midnight when she awoke. For awhile: mons were all too sad to note their cheerful call. 
she lay quietly gazing at the wavering shadows Hot tears came to eyes all unused to such soft 
on the wall, but at length she arose and sat ; influences; women veiled their.faces ; and strong 
beside the open window. The moonbeams were } men covered their eyes with rough hands, and 
sleeping on the buds and flowers, and dew-drops } wept. And clear and solemn above the stifled 
gleamed like molten silver on every blade and ‘ sobs and gushing tears the soft organ note 
leaf. > came, trembling with » pathos in their melody 
A few soft clouds were floating in the blue, never heard before. 
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The hymn died away, and the sublime words ; was always worn to that spot. Then those eyes 
of the Episcopal service came like an angel’s ; grew bright with tears, and the transparent 
yoice. The prayer was over, and then they } hands were clasped in prayer. Thus the long, 
arose and bore our minister forth. With slow * long winter wore away, and when the breath of 
and faltering steps that funeral train took their ; the spring-time was heard among the budding 
way among the many graves, to the spot where } trees, a soft flush crept to Ella’s cheek, and her 
the turf was broken for his rest. ‘step began to regain its old elasticity. But 
“Dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” and the green- 3 oh! how changed. The form, frail before, was 
sward was smoothed over his heart, and the sun- ; almost shadowy in its proportions now, and 
light came down to sleep on the flowers. Many ; there was an expression so hopeless, in her 
a bright tear gemmed the grass, and sparkled its ; tearful eyes, that it well spoke the crushed 
Wrief testimony to the love his people bore to ; heart within. 
him who rested there; and as the sorrowful} As the spring advanced, with an awakening 
assembly scattered in little groups to their } interest in those dependant on her, Ella re- 
homes, many a glance was cast up to the ; quested that her father’s affairs might be ex- 
darkened windows of the room, where our Ella; amined. The last ‘‘will and testament” was 
lay all unconscious of the scene without. produced by lawyer White, and read with due 
Very strange seemed our village now, and a; solemnity. The orphans were found to be pos- 
deeper gloom rested on the cottage by the church. } sessed of their old home, it being not the par- 
Very strange to go up to the accustomed place 3 sonage proper, while sufficient other property 
of prayer and see that young man, with the dark 3 remained to meet their moderate wants. Albert 
curls sweeping across his broad, white forehead, 3 was to be educated for the ministry, a sum suffi- 
in the place of our old minister with his silvery 3 cient for that purpose being set aside. A sad 
locks. Very strange to hear that manly voice, 3 smile flitted across the pale face of our Ella as 
so rich and full in its tone, in the place of the $ she heard that, where her beloved ones had 
feeble cadence we had listened to so long. But: dwelt, her home would still be; but it was 
it was not long before the gentle words of Mr. $ quickly gone, and the same look of patient 
Willis won for him a ready welcome; and many $ endurance came back again. A home was 
a brow, clouded with sorrow, would wear a} offered to Mrs. Stanfield, a widow lady of the 
lighter look, when the step of our young pastor $ village, and with her little household thus ap- 
was heard on the well-worn path, that led up to 3 pointed, Ella bent all her energies to the work 
the humble door. And so it was that many a;of educating her charge. Mr. Willis’ timely 
heart was glad when he was seen to enter the 3 offer of taking upon himself the supervision of 
parsonage gate, for they trusted that the same 3 Albert’s lessons in the languages, removed fhe 
voice that had bidden peace to their troubled § last obstacle to her wishes, and all settled gra- 
spirits, might breathe a comforting word to the $ dually and quietly into the new way of life so 
desolate. sadly changed. Gradually, however, the gloomy 
It was early summer when Ella was first taken aspect of the cottage grew lighter and more 
sick. But before she recovered weeks had glided 3 cheerful, and though the brightness of the olden 
into months. The autumn had robed the trees} time never returned, the shadow became less 
in gorgeous bloom; their crimson and gold had $ heavy. 
faded; the brown, withered leaves fell rustling $ It was pleasant to look on the little group that 
to the ground, or lay in heaps in the by-ways; $ gathered in the old-fashioned library, in the 
and the snow had sifted silently down and } summer mornings. Ella, with her earnest, sor- 
covered the flower groves and fallen leaves with ; rowfual eyes, initiating Ally into the mysteries 
one unbroken sheet of white. And there day $ of arithmetic or geography: the little one beside 
by day, at the window from which the withered ; her striving to comprehend the abstruse propo- 
vines had fallen away, could a fragile form be sition that three and three makes six; while 
seen and a cheek as devoid of coloring as the 3 occasionally the small hand lingers playfully 
linen on which it rested. There would Ella sit ; among the golden curls which shade her dim- 
for hours, gazing on the whiteness without, un-; pled face. Just beyond were Albert and his 
moving, and with a sorrowful, heart-broken ex- } tutor, the slight frame and engrossed look of the 
pression always settling deeper around the small boy contrasting well with the manly proportions 
mouth. There, until the twilight fell, and then ; and calm smile of his teacher. Good Mrs. Stan- 
the sorrowful eyes would rest more intently on $ field, armed with her inseparable knitting, with 
that corner of the church-yard, until two little ; the grey hair smoothly disposed beneath the 
figures were seen stealing along the path that ' whitest of all caps, and her kind eyes so soft 
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in their loving glance, completed the pictures. ; : played round her mouth, while ever and anon 
And when, their tasks accomplished, the chil- } ‘ fragment of some old song broke from her lips. 
dren ran away to their sports, how pleasant it | She had crossed the bridge and reached the 
was for our young minister to draw his easy- \ ‘ shade of the willows, when a footstep sounded 
chair close beside the patient teacher; and read, : : beside her, and our young minister, with a half 
in his rich, deep voice, the sublime utterances ; smile of apology for his intrusion, took her hand 
of the poets; and watch, in the tearful eye or : ' and drawing it through his arm walked on beside 
flushing cheek of the girl, her responsive emo- : her. For awhile there was silence, for Mr. Willis 
tion. They knew it not, but in those long, } did not speak, and Ella seeing that he wore a 
bright hours, rich in their summer loveliness, { troubled, anxious expression, forebore to intrude 
they were weaving bonds around their being upon his thoughts. At length with an effort at 
, that should never more be broken. Bonds only ; calmness Mr. Willis spoke. 
to be severed when angel-hands should link for ; ‘Ella, I am going away; and sought you to 
them others, still more golden with the sunlight | ; say farewell.” 
of heaven. . ** Away!” repeated the girl, as she lifted her 
And so the weeks and months went by, and ? eyes and looked anxiously into his face. 
brought but little change to the circle at the “Yes, Ella, I am going; to be absent many 
cottage. Three years had passed away. Ella: months, perhaps years; for I received a sun- 
was the same lovely, gentle being; but there was ’mons from my father, whose failing health ren- 
a tranquil expression in her dewy eyes, and a soft { ders a sea voyage necessary, to accompany him 
dignity in her manner, that marked the transi-} to Europe. How long my absence may be | 
tion from the girl to the loving, earnest woman. } cannot tell” —he paused for a moment, and then 
Ally’s curls might be a shade darker, but her ‘ continued earnestly. ‘But oh! I cannot go and 
smile was as sweet and sunny as ever, and her; leave unspoken the words which are trembling 
voice as musical and wild, notwithstanding the} on my lips. Without telling you of the love that 
frequent reminder of Mrs. Stanfield, that she was ; is thrilling through every nerve, that has filled 








thirteen, and must begin to be more like a young ; my heart till there is room for nothing save 
lady. Three years—and then came nether § thoughts of you. Without telling you what a 


ehange. Albert was gone. He had finished his } light and joy has shone upon my path from your 
preparatory studies, and had departed to a dis-} sweet presence, until I have grown better and 
tant college. He was a noble boy, with the seal : purer for dwelling so near you. Ella, my own 
of a high intellect on his brow, and a generous, ; darling, speak to me, and tell me that you love 
impetuous nature expressed in every movement; me.” 
but there was a look of indecision about his$ There was a soft glow on Ella’s cheek, and 
mouth, that told how easily even his virtues 3 when she lifted her eyes to his, a deep, earnest 
might be made instruments of suffering and evil. $ look of perfect trust breaking up from their 
N : depths. It told Howard Willis that her young 


: heart, with all its rich treasury of affection, was 
CHAPTER III. * yielded up to him. 

Ir was a mild afternoon in the early autumn.$ ‘Bless you, mine own,” he said, fervently. 
The hazy light of the Indian summer rested like § “I had scarcely dared to hope for this. Oh: 
a blessing on the hills and streams, and the sky ; Ella, if you only knew how, for years, this deep 
seemed doubly blue in its misty distance, when {love has been filling my heart; how I have 
Fila left the cottage and walked slowly down the { watched your every movement; mé arked your 
path which led to the bridge. The beauty of ; patient, untiring love, your angel purity, your 
the season was at its height, and the crimson ; self-sacrificing spirit, until I have grown stronger 
tints of the leaves, brightening into beauty as } ; by your side, until I could have almost fallen 
the flowers died, relieved the otherwise gloomy before you in adoration as before an angel pre- 
aspect of decay, which the fall of the year pre- ; sence. How I have striven to repress my love, 
sents. The sun was setting, and the fleecy : because I could not give you such a home as you 
clouds, tinged with many hues, were trooping: merited. I should not have spoken even now 
over the heavens, or floating in the sea of gold } had not the thought, that one, more fortunate, 
which filled the western sky. A few pale Ganees} might win you to be his bride, well nigh ™- 
still lingered in the brown fringes of the grass. { manned me. But you have said that you will 
But Ella did not heed them. She passed on § ‘ be mine, and that shall point me onward, hope- 
with her eyes fixed on the glowing clouds. Her } ¢ ful still, to the hour when I shall claim you mine 
thoughts were evidently pleasant, for a smile ' own forever.” 
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He would have proceeded, but the fast paling } will be more fitted for you, with o heart free 
face upraised to his, the quivering lip and tear- ; from every care, and a spirit unbowed by the 
fal eyes told of a strife within her heart that } trials of such a youth as mine.” 
must be allayed. i ‘‘Ella,” was the almost angry reply, ‘these 
“Nay, dearest,” he said, more quietly, “do y are but scruples of prudence that would vanish 
not mourn so very much. Our separation will} before such a love as mine.. But you care not 
be only for a time, and then we shall be parted ; for me, and would interpose these cold reasonings 
no more.” } to shield an unloving heart.” 
Her cheek grew still more deathly pale, and ; ‘Howard, this is*cruel, cruel,” murmured the 
with a convulsive effort, she exclaimed, almost fainting girl, as the tears gushed down 
“Tt cannot be, Howard. I cannot be your her cheeks. ‘Is it not enough for me to think 
wife.” 3 of the long years of care and suffering, when 
“Ella, what mean you?” was the quick re- 3 you are gone, without such words as these?” 
sponse. ‘Why may it never be?” ‘‘Forgive me, dearest,” said Willis, in an 
A low sob escaped her, and she trembled vio- 3 altered tone. ‘But oh! Ella, if you ever loved 
lently; but after a moment she turned toward } me, unsay what you have spoken. For my sake, 
him a face calm, though very said, and said darling, for my sake, let me hope that at some 
earnestly, day. far distant perhaps, but still there, I may 
“In the presence of the dead, I promiced | veturn and claim you mine.” 
solemnly that neither pleasure, nor interest of } ‘‘No, no. I cannot, I dare not. Go, Howard, 
mine, should ever intervene between me and? go. My love, my blessing, my earnest prayers 
those who were given to my care; but with an go with you. But we must part. Do not urge 
undeviating heart, I would watch over and care } me more, for I dare not do otherwise.” 
for them always. That never would I leave or} He looked imploringly into her face, but she 
forsake them, never would suffer any one to; met his gaze firmly, and then turning slowly 
come between us. Do not speak to me,” she’ away, covered her face with her hands. One 
said, hurriedly, while a resolute, though hope- } long embrace, a burning kiss upon her forehead, 
less expression, settled on her face. ‘‘My pro- } and she was alone. 
mise must be fulfilled, and how could I, with ‘Oh, my God,” sobbed the stricken girl, ‘he 
my all absorbed in one intense love, with new} is gone: and it was I who sent him from me.” 
cares and new hopes about me, how could I3 And sinking upon the grass, she buried her face 
still devote all my energies to them, and be the in her hands and wept such tears as only once 
mother whose place I promised to fill?” : may we weep. Every look, every tone of that 
“Let me share your labors,” he said, eagerly, 3 pleading voice, swept over her heart, till each 
“and our love shall make light the burdens} chord throbbed and quivered with an intensity 
which otherwise will rest on you alone.” sof suffering, such as she never had conceived 
“You cannot feel for them the same love and } before. There she sat, crouching among the 
care, as if they were your own kindred,” she } withered leaves like some guilty thing, till the 
said, in a low voice, ‘and after a time you must ‘radiant clouds had lost their colors, and the 
weary of your burden. It would be unjust to; night wind came sweeping down the valley with 
yourself, to bind you down, with such cares, $a strange, unearthly sound. Then she arose, 
when you should be free. No, no, Howard, you 8 and drawing her shawl more closely around her 
must go and forget me in the laads beyond the : chilled frame, went slowly on her homeward 
sea.” sway. Deeper and deeper settled the darkness, 


“Forget you, darling,” was the reproachful 3 and heavier grew the sorrow in her heart; and 
answer. “But if you will not let me share your ; so she tottered on through the night. How it 
labor, promise me that, in the days to come, $ was she never knew, but at length the gate of 
when your work shall be ended, and they need 8 the parsonage was reached, and she crept in 
you no more, you will be mine.” $ through the darkness and up the stairs, clinging 

“The first bloom of my life has already de- to the rails as she went for support. So up to 


parted,” she said, sadly, ‘‘and when yegrs had $ her own room, and then sinking to the floor, 
gone by, and you should look on this furrowed : close beside the window, she leaned her aching 
brow and silvered hair, would you not repent of 3 head against the frame and gazed into the murky 
* promise made in a moment of excited feeling? dark without. Hour after hour went by un- 
No, Howard, we had better part, as dear friends pares The wind shrieking and moaning with- 
Perhaps, but with no hope of other ties. In the $ out, the incessant pattering of the rain against 


days to come, you may meet with another, who } the frame, withdrew not her thoughts from the 
Vor. XXIX.—13 
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misery within. Motionless as a statue and as 
pale, she might have been deemed one of the 
silent company of the dead, but for the expres- 
sion of keen agony that gleamed up from her 
eyes. The midnight bell smote the dark air 
with its dead, heavy sound, still she moved not. 
She was learning that bitter lesson ‘‘to suffer 
and be strong.” Little by little the grey light 
of the dawn grew in the east; then the clouds 
flushed rosily; and the golden sunlight, stream- 
ing through withered vines, that overshaded the 
easement, wove a halo all around her. 

Then, with a steady step, she went to the 
table; and with #hand that grew steadier as she 
proceeded, arranged her hair and dress, hoping 
to delude the affectionate eyes below with an 
outward show of calmness. No trace of emotion 
was on her face when she joined the accustomed 
circle, and though she was very pale, there was 
no other sign of suffering. 

Once only, when Ally asked her if she knew 
that Mr. Willis had left for the L—— station, a 
look of suffering flashed across her face: but it 





eeaaad 
was gone in a moment; and then she answered 
quietly, that she knew he had intended leaving, 
though not aware that he went so soon. And so 
that weary day rolled on, every hour an eternity 
of suffering; and when it drew to a close, a little 
packet was put into her hands, and opening it, 
she read, 

‘Before this reaches you, Ella, I shall be 
miles away. As you bade me, I am leaving you, 
with the knowledge that wherever my footsteps 
tend, my heart will cling to its memories of you, 
I know that you are right, that it is your duty 
that calls you from me; but I cannot yet look 
calmly on a picture, so desolate as that which 
stretches out before me. It may be selfish in 
me to remind you thus of the past, but I could 
not go without a last word of blessing. is love 
surround thee, my own precious one. Farewell.” 

She sat a moment as if paralyzed, and then 
burying her face in her hands, wept as if her 
heart was breaking. At last she put his letter 
away, and never spoke of him again. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





HUMANITY’S WALL. 


BY WILLIB BE. PABOR. 


On, the wailing and the weeping, 
Oh, the sorrow and the shame; 

Oh, the shadow round them creeping, 
Oh, the night that with it came! 
Here, the guilt in darkness steeping, 
There, where innocence lies sleeping 

Like a fierce tornado sweeping— 
Oh, the wailing and the weeping, 
And the guilt-encumbered name, 


Floating with triumphant malice 
Round the vine-enfolded cot; 
Floating round the noble palace, 
—Wonder we he marked it not; 
He who touched the burning chalice, 
Maurmuring the name of Alice, 
Though the while his heart grew callous, 
Till at last the touch of malice 
On that name had placed a blot. 


Down the path the shapes are wending, 
Going deeper into night; 
Down te ruin each is tending, 
Downward to eternal blight. 
Starry eyes their lustre blending, 
Downward are their pity sending; 
Angels watch the struggle pending, 
Where the shapes their way are wending, 
Where the wrong may master right. 





Downward to destruction going— 
Downward to a certain doom; 
Reckless going, without knowing 
At the end there is a tomb. 
All the while the larger growing 
Is the stream thus seaward flowing, 
With the sunshine on it glowing, 
And the white ships on it going 
Downward where the breakers loom. 


Darkness shrouding homes forever, 
Shrouding love’s forsaken shrine. 

Wreck and ruin! hearts must sever, 
Simply by a single sign. 

Who will wield the rescue lever, 

Else these parted ones will never 

Blend again, no more to sever, 

But forever and forever, 
Curse the branch and curse the vine. 


O’er the dead and o’er the dying, 
Hark! the wail that floats along; 
Qn the greensward they are lying, 
Victims to a vicious wrong! 
While the mind goes by replying 
To the fears that mock the flying, 
To the sounds that mock the sighing, 
And the death-wail of the dying 
Is the death-knell of the throng. 
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AUNT HANNAH’S COURTSHIP. 


BY CLARA 


‘Wet, Clara, let’s see; it’s as much as a 
whole year since you’ve been here, ain’t it? 
Yes, yes, I remember now, it’s a year and one 
week, concisely; because I know I had just} 
finished spinning my mixed wool—the last of 
the beautiful fleece that growed on old Hump-} 
back. My husband, poor, dear man! bought} 
her of an auction feller out in York state, wal 
we allers kept her wool for stockings, ’cos, you 
see, it was finer and not so nubby. 

“Now the way that ar’ sheep died was railly } 
presbyterious! You see, one mornin’, Micajah, 


s 


yer uncle, he says to me, ‘Hannah, I anaes 
feel as if old Humpback wouldn’t Tive much 
longer, she’s ben ailin’ for a good spell, and 3 certain but that striped bowl held a quart. 
you'd better be a little more savin’ of that wool ; 
of her’n, and knit the tops and toes of yer stock- 


ings out of white.’ 
“I *poohed’ at him, and sez I, ‘Law! Micajah, 


AUGUSTA. 


some long rigmarole about nothing. Now there’s 
the young widder Martin, she’s the greatest case 
to tell a story that ever you seed. She’ll go all 
over creation arter nothin’, and that ar’ critter 
actilly thinks that my Cicero Elelad is a-gwine 
to be ketched in her yaller false curls! That 
critter my son’s wife! I’d rather marry him to 
a painted rag-bag and done with it! Why, they 
do say that ’tis a fact that she dabs her face 
with buttermilk to make it look white, and rubs 
mullen leaves on*her cheeks to make um red, 
and puts ile on her hair, and—and—well, where 
did I leave off? Wall, I remember: I had just 
$ put them beans into a pint bowl—no, I’m not 
Yes, 
it did; I had jest put the beans into a quart bowl, 
and sot um onto the tea-kettle to warm, when in 


} come yer uncle as fast as he could ‘put,’ with 
’ his eyes awfully stretched, and his mouth wide 


the sheep’s well enough. Do put on your boots} open. ‘Oh, Hannah!’ sez he, ‘Humpback’s gone! 
and go to the barn, if you’re a-going to-day! $ poor, old, faithful critter!’ As he said this, he 
Don’t set there snuffin’ ashes any longer.’ : looked jest for all the world as he did when he 

“Ye see, Micajah had a wonderful habit of 3 asked me, one night a good while ago. But 
gittin’ up and settin’ down by the fire with a} there, I might as well tell you how I cum to 


boot in each hand, and there he’d set in his } have yer uncle, and done with it. 


stockin’ feet till I got breakfast ready. I never 
allowed myself to get in the notion of scolding, 


but it allers did raise my ‘Ebenezer’ to see any- 3 


body settin’ round so shiftless. 


‘Ye see, I was born and brought up in Tattle- 
ville, and yer uncle, he lived over to Pumpkin 
City. They allers called it so, because the folks 
over there had a good deal to do with pumpkins. 


“Wall, at this ere broad hint, he pulled on his} They used to say that Pumpkin City folks eat 


boots awful spry, and went to the barn. I kept 
on gettin’ breakfast. I can remember as well as 
if "twas yesterday, what I was a-cookin’. Let 
me see, biled pertaters—we did use to raise the 
best pertaters that ever you did see; there was 
the ‘Pink-eye,’ and the ‘Rohan,’ and the ‘Cran- 
berry,’ and the ‘Long Red.’ Well, I was bilin’ 
pertaters, and then I had pork, good, fat, salt 
pork to fry—we allers got our hogs so fat that 
the pork would fry itself. There’s some folks, : 





bread and pies made of pumpkin, used the leaves 
for pie-kivers, the seeds for tea, the stalks for 
clothes-pins, and the shells—only think of it, 
child! they hadn’t a bowl over there that warnt 
made out of pumpkin shells! But there, you 
know, if folks couldn’t talk they couldn’t say 
nothin’, and I do happen to know that all that 
ar’ stuff warnt true. 

‘«Wall, one time Deacon Trisingle took it into 
his head to have a big husking-party. I was 


now, thinks a hog can live on gravel-stones. But} acquainted with Jerusha Trisingle, the deacon’s 
as Iwas sayin’, I had pork and sassingers, and ’ oldest daughter. The deacon, he was a widower, 
good corn bread, and some baked beans that was and Jerusha had the heft of the work to do, so 
left from our dinner the day before—I allers } the day afore the huskin’ she sent over arter me 
gather up the fragments, for I do think it isa} to come over and help her get ready. I went, 
sin to waste vittels. and put on my new calico gownd—there, how 

“But there, what’s all this to do with the old $ ; well do I remember that gownd! it was a red 
sheep? I do think if anybody calkerlates to tell and yaller stripe, with a sprig of green roses 


4 story, they’d better tell it, and not go off on! every now and then on it. It was - with 
2 
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short sleeves, so I put on my long sleeved spen- 3 a terrible shine to one feller that sot almost 
cer; that was afore these basket waists cum in} opposite to me, he looked so spry and peart. 
fashion; we didn’t have no sich shaller names in} Byme-bye up he jumped and hollered, ‘I’ve got 
them good old times. } a red-ear; now, gals, look out!’ And I tell you, 
‘‘Arter I was fixed, I went over to the dea- ; he did flurish round there among the gals to an 
con’s. Laws-a-massy-sake! sich a looking place } awful rate. I do believe he kissed Poll Dixon 
as that ar’ kitchen was, I never did see! They} full a dozen times! (For my part, I never could 
had been a-churnin’, and there sot the churn in : see what there was so detracting about that gal, 
the middle of the floor half full of buttermilk; ;} but all the boys was a trailing arter her.) I felt 
and the dinner-dishes warnt washed, and the cat} quite jellus of her, but my jellusy was precipi- 
was actilly up in the sink smelling of the butter- : tated when he cum to me. ‘Laws-a-massy!’ sez 
ladle. Wall, I went to work, and the way things I, ‘I never can let you! go away. I ain’t in 
had to stan’ round warnt slow. I made all the} favor of sich doing!’ But he never paid a bit 
beds, and washed the dishes, and sot things to} of attention to that, and kissed me full as many 
rights, and then I done the cooking. Sakes alive! times as he did Poll Dixon. (how jellus she was) 
it did take the master sight of spice and sugar, ; I felt my face in a-blaze—I was actilly ashamed. 
but Jerusha was determined to have things nice, : But he sot down beside me, and broke off the 
‘for,’ sez she, ‘pa has gin some of Pumpkin City ; hard cobs for me in sich a perlite way, that we 
fellers an invite, and I want them to know that} soon talked away like old relations. Arter awhile 
there’s somebody in the world besides the city | the barn floors was cleared, and the yellow corn 
folks!’ lay in big, shiny heaps by the hay-mows. Then 





‘*By sunset everything was ready; the biggest ; ‘all hands of us started for the house. The men, 
pewter platter was scoured and put in the best ; 3 they stopped at the pump to scour up their hands 
room; for in them days, arter the corn was and faces, and we gals got supper ready. 
husked and supper exposed of, it was the cus-} ‘‘Arter supper was over, we all went into the 
tom to rejourn to the fore room and spend an} fore room and sot down. The old pewter platter 


hour or two in ‘plays:’ and ‘rolling the plate’ $ was soon found out, and all hands went to playin’. 
was one of the best plays we had. 3 I don’t know how many times Micajah (the feller 
“*T sot all the pies on the great meal chist in ; that I liked) kicked that platter over on purpose 
the » »ugh room to cool, and a smashing lot there } to have me judged; but I didn’t care for that, as 
was of um, too. It would hev done your soul $I most allers had to kiss Micajah or make a ‘bob 
good to hev seen um. : sled’ with Micajah, or a ‘hen-coop’ with Micajah. 
““By the time we’d got all fixed, the deacon} ‘There was a great heap of fire-coals in the 
and his hired men come in to lunchon. Deacon fire-place, for ’twas a cool evening, and as Mica- 
Trisingle complimented me on my red cheeks; { jah went to kick over the platter as usual, his 
said they looked like a big Baldwin apple! he} foot slipped, and that ar’ platter went rite into 
was a very poetical man, the deacon was. the middle of them fire-coals! How he did jump. 
‘‘ Arter I'd helped Jerusah clear up and milk, } But ’twarnt no use, for afore anybody could ketch 
I went home to take off my spencer and give my 3 it one half of it was melted rite off! Micajah he 
hair an extra twist. About seven o’clock I went } felt awfully about it, but Jerusha told him not 
back agin, and there was a sight of girls there. 3 to lay it to heart so, and we went on with our 
The men folks had all gone to the barn, but the } plays. 
girls wanted to smooth their hairs, so they hadn’t } “Somebody said ‘play Copenhagin.’ I called 
went. There was Debby Bean, and Becky Der-} Jerusha out in the entry, and sez I, ‘What’ll you 
bon, and Sally Hedgewood, and Polly Dixon, and} do for a rope?’ ‘Qh,’ sez she, ‘we'll oncord 
Kitty Blake, and as the ’pothecaries say about} bedstead;’ so up stairs we went and tumbled off 
their patent medicines, ‘others too humorous to} beds and bedding, and got the bed-cord; and 
mention.’ sich a time as they did have with it! Micajah 
‘*We all went in a heap to the great barn, and } kept strikin’ at my hand all the time. 
there sot the boys a-huskin’ away like all pos- ‘When we got ready to go home, the boys all 
sessed. Room was made for we gals pretty soon, ; went out doors and stood ready to ketch their 
and we was as bizzy as the bizziest. Everybody } favorite gals as they come out, and don’t you 
(that is all the boys) was trying to find a red-ear } think, the minnit I stepped my foot on the door- 
of corn, and the fun about‘it went round lively. } step, up cum Micajah and stuck up his arm” 
“I kinder cast ‘sheep’s eyes’ around, and seed g me. Jest to spite Poll Dixon I took it. 
a good many strange faces that [knewcum from; ‘That was the way our ’quaintanceship begu, 
Pumpkin City. Jest between you and I, I took: and afore we’d got to my home. Micajah asked 
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me to ‘keep company’ with him. I didn’t know ; ‘Hannah, I’ve been keeping company with you 
what to tell him, at first, but I thought of Poll ‘considerable of a spell—ahem! and I’ve been 
Dixon, and told him I should be happy to see ; thinking of changing my siterwation, and— 
him at our house any time. : ahem! in fact, I want to marry you.” 

‘‘Wall, he didn’t need no second invite, for{ ‘Wall, I needn’t tell ye what J said, for you 
every Sunday evening over he’d come, drest up ‘ know I had him whether I said yes or no. Poor, 
in his go-to-meeting-ables, and there he’d stay * dear man! how tickled he was! 
till the roosters crowed in the mornin’. Byme- ; ‘You ought to have seen him when our darter 
bye, one evening, or morning rather, jest afore : Hepzibah Abigail got so’s to go alone, a tickleder 
he was a-gwine to start to go home, he give his ; critter you never seed! Speaking of her, makes 
new hat a twirl or two, buttoned up his coat, $ me think, did I ever tell you how Hepzibah Abi- 
onbuttoned it agin, and sez he, with a dreadful } gail come to be called so? Wall, ye see—but 
cough that made me shudder, it sounded so much 3 there, as true as I’m alive, there’s that ‘rizin’ to 
like the cough that allers goes with the measels, $ set.” 











HAPPINESS WITHIN. 
BY B. SIMEON BARRETT. 


The hours of deepest sorrow 
Are not a lonely gloom— 
Hope’s distant, flashing beacon-light 
Some moments may illume. 
E’en in the midst of mourning 
A new joy may begin, 
And, with its first pulsations, 
Bring happiness within. 


Tis merry Christmas evening, 
The fire is glowing bright, 
And puss sits in the corner, 
Purring with all her might. 
I’m very cheerful, thinking 
That, in this world of sin, 
Though storms may howl around us, 
There’s happiness within. 
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The friends who gather round us, 
When adverse clouds impend, 
Are ever true and faithful, 
And steadfast to the end; 
They care not for the bubble 
That-we may lose or win, 
They bring a welcome off’ring— 
Sweet happiness within. 


We need not dwell in darkness, 
There’s light, that all may see; 
Nor need we borrow trouble 
While happiness is free. 
Though all without be darkness, 
And noise, with strife and din, 
Why may rot we be cheerful, 
And keep happiness within 


~— —— 
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HEAVEN. 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY 


THERE are no traces on the sky, Eternal arch of boundless blue, 
Where rolled in clouds the thunder car— Etherial floor of azure light, 

The arrows of the storm sped by With angel faces shining through, 
Are quenched in rainbows arched afar. As shine the silvery stars at night. 


So earth and Heaven are now serene, Above its quenchless beacon fires 
For when away the tempest flew, The city of our God behold 
The earth seemed robed in gayer green, The shadow of its silver part 
And Heaven shone out in brighter blue. Its crystal gates and streets of gold, 


Now clouds of crimson edged with gold, The over-arching skies unite 
Adorn the crystal walls on high, Both worlds and make a radiant road, 
And mellow rays at eve unfold Thick paved with suns and stars to light 
The rich upholstery of the sky. The pilgrim on his path to God. 
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BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Tue publication of an elegantly illustrated ; The poem concludes with the flight of the baffled 
volume suggests to us to consider Mr. Read } deamons; the union of the two lovers: and the 
as a poet. It is for grace, melody, keen sym- } restoration of Roland to happiness and useful- 
pathies, knowledge of nature, and delicate ap- i ness, under the sweet guidance of Agatha. 
preciation of the beautiful, that he generally 3 To arrive at a just estimate of ‘‘The House by 
receives credit. We think he might aim at a {the Sea,” its element of diablerie must be con- 
higher walk, with fair prospects of success, if ; tinually borne in mind, otherwise some of the 
he would but ‘gird up his loins for the battle;” $ finest passages will lose much of their force 
and that this is his own opinion, we judge from $ and significance. For example, when the ship- 
an entirely new work, ‘‘ The House by the Sea,” 3 wrecked lady is carried to Roland’s hearth, 
in which he makes the attempt. Before we have } accompanied by the monk, the knowledge that 
finished, it will be seen how far, in our opinion, $ she and her confessor are not what they seem, 
he has succeeded. Having made the venture, it § gives additional meaning to the verse; for that, 
is incumbent on him to go on, for to fail, if the 3 which else would be only a graphic delineation 
latent capacity lies within him to triumph, would 3 of a tempest, rises to a revelation that demoniac 
now be dishonor. attendants are abroad, that they crowd about 

‘‘The House by the Sea,” is a wild, wierd 3 the house, that they rush in as the door opens. 

t full of forcibl ipti 
ao ¥ . rears wees eon 2 Can om “Was it the sound of a human cry, 
characterized by unusual license both as to inci- Or wail of a night-bird driven by? 
dents and to style. The poet has plainly given The lady started and halfway rose, 
free scope in it to his genius, determined to test With that look the walking sleeper shows— 
. ‘ ‘ With large eyes staring vacantly, 

his capacity to the utmost, as well in regard to Pies cee to bites end act to-ece.” 
positive strength as to originality and self-reli- : q 5 
ance. The chief actors are a solitary exile, in- “Even while she spoke, as if at her will, 

ae The door swung wide and over the sill 
habiting a lonely house that beetles over the sea; The gust and the roar and the spray swept in.” 
and a fisherman's daughter, Agatha, one of those 3 ,, And the olf monk marmered—My bering i 
incarnations of innocence and piety, whom poets thine.’ 
love to delineate. The exile, in earlier life, has While he laid his hand on her shining hair; 
been the victim of a great sorrow. Fate has } But it seemed like a fiery gauritlet there! 
separated him from his mistress; she has perished $ Then tracing his girdle and fumbling his dress, 

icide: i : He cried with a visage of deep distress 

by nye bias ery a pome a, ~ ‘Oh, wois me! They are lost in the sea— 
this secret haunt. One night, in the midst of & 3 phat miracle cross and rosary ! 
terrible storm, a ship is cast away near his ; Torn from my side in these desperate shocks 
dwelling. Two persons only are rescued, Ida, When the billows were lifting me over the rocks. 
his lost mistress, and her confessor. That is, § Oh,wois me! They were made from a tree 
they wear the likeness of these, but are really } In the garden of holy Geth ‘-. — 

& ‘a ‘ da a ere the » 
evil spirits: and their mission is to tear Roland Through the open door, hurled into the place 
from the young girl, by reviving his old affection. } Such a cloud of spray that the old man’s face _ 
For awhile their scheme promises to succeed. Was smothered with brine. The white torch hissed, 

: . s And all the room was blind with the mist.” 
They induce the exile to embark, on the ensuing 
day, on board their vessel, itself a dragon-fiend. The skill with which, throughout the poem, 
But Agatha, at this crisis of Roland’s fate, and} the demoniac element is brought out, through 
when the plot against his soul appears about to * this principle of association, proves Mr. Read a 

2 . . s . . 
triumph, becomes the instrument of his rescue. } natural artist in poetry. In the description 
os th ners aaa oD Sof the dragon-barque, we feel that it is a sen 
oems by Themas Buchanan Read. [Illustrated } ,: : ‘ -ship and 
edition. 1vol. Philada: Parry & McMillan. 1855. bore thing we are reading of, a fiend-ship 


The House by the 8 AP By Th $ not mere timbers. The sneering monk is as ably 
oO ea. ‘oem. By Thomas 


Buchanan Read. 1 vol. Philada: Parry & McMil-{‘lineated. His first appearance is a pictur 
lan. 1856. } complete, and needing no accessaries. 
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“There came the monk in his robe of brown, 
Over his breast his white beard blown 

And sparkling like a gust of foam; 

As if old Neptune should leave his home, 

To travel the dry land up and down 
Disguised in a friar’e hood and gown.” 


But it is when he describes modern Rome, and 
especially when he falls on his knees to pray, 
that we detect his counterfeit. 


“The monk fell in the pathway prone, 

And lay, like a statue overthrown; 
Muttering harshly to the air 

Something that passed for a hurried prayer. 


And when the bell was done, he rose 

Red in the face as a furnace glows— 

And cried, ‘Now, hang that sacristan! 
What pious crank has got into the man, 
Thus to be ringing a vesper tune 

In the very middle of afternoon? 

It takes one down so unawares 

That one can scarcely remember his prayers! 
And besides, we have an old tradition, 
Which may be merely superstition, 

That when one kneels and forgets his prayer, 
The Devil is aleo kneeling there !’” 


The accumulation of similes, metaphors, and 
other analogies, all associated with demoniacal 
ideas, in the scene after the embarkation, is 
another evidence of his skill. So adroitly has 
the poet managed it, that the very air seems to 
glow, a terrible light gleams around, and the 
songs that are sung have an undertone of horrible 
mockery. Unquestionably this is one of the 
finest parts of the poem. We quote the descrip- 
tion of the lady’s musical instruments and of her 
music, as proof of this. 


“And it looked as it had only been 
Waked to misterious melodies, 

On phantom lakes and enchanted seas, 
Flashing to fingers weird and wan, 
In the minstrel ages lost and gone.” 


Round and round the cadence flew, 
Sailing aloft and dropping low, 

Now sosring with the wild sea-mew, 
Flushing its breast in the sunset glow, 
Then slowly dropping down the air, 
Wailing with a wild despair, 

Down and down, 

Till it seemed to drown, 

With wide pinions on the brine, 
Weltering with no living sign, 

Till the listener's pitying eye 

Wept that so fair a thing should die. 
Then with malicious laughter loud 
Jeering the sighing hearer’s grief, 

In a moment wild and brief, 

Filling the air with mockery, 

It leapt to the sky and pierced the cloud.” 


Rowland listened, confused, amazed, 

While an unknown frenzy thrilled his heart; 
And Agatha on the lady gazed 

With steadfast eyes and lips apart; 

And there sat the friar smoothing hie beard, 
As into the maiden’s eyes he peered 

With a sidelong sinister glance; 

While she, as one in a charmed trance 
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Bending forward, could only see 
Roland leaning on the lady’s knee, 
With pale, bewildered countenance, 
Gazing up in her face, which beamed 
As if a torchlight on it gleamed; 

And flushed as with an orient wine. 
Where passion’s swift and fitful flame 
On the breath of music went and came 
Like a gusty blaze on a heathen shrine.” 


The description of the flight of the baffled 
fiends, after their prey has escaped, is in a 
similar strain. In all these passages, the poet 
towers and towers, till he reaches a height 
whence he swoops downward with resistless 
force. 


“The lady standing beyond the door, 
Like one whose despair can bear no more, 
Shrieked a fiendish shriek of wrath; 
And, with a hollow sepulchral sound, 

Her body fell upon the ground 
And lay a corpse along the path! 


And then a shadow, like a cloud 

On a hissing whirlwind fierce and loud, 

Swept seaward, pierced with curses and shrieks, 
Which like the lightning’s fiery streaks 
Flashed madly through the twilight shades, 
Cleaving the air with sulphurous blades! 


Then the people ran to the headland height 
With the fascination of wonder and fright— 
And saw the little dragon-bark, 

Speeding out to the eastern dark— 

Away and away, as swift and bright 

As a red flamingo’s sudden flight. 


And climbing the black rocks higher and higher 
They gazed and gazed with aching sight— 
Till into the distant realm of night 

They saw it pass—a ship on fire!” 


Those who have thought Mr. Read capable 
only of graceful and tender lyrics will be struck, 
we think, with the force here displayed. In an 
earlier portion of the poem, however, occurs a 
passage of even greater power than any of these: 
it is a description of the suicide’s hell. 


“Then I saw that by the horrible deed 
The chain was sundered, yet I was not freed; 
I had burst away from a windowed cell 
Into a dungeon unfathomable— 

Into utter night—where I could only hear 
The sighing of cold phantoms near! 

I shrank with dread; but soon I knew 
They also shrank with dread from me; 
And presently I began to see 

Thin shapes of such a ghastly hue 

That sudden agues thrilled me through! 


‘Some bore in their hands, as signs of guilt, 
Keen poinards crimson to the hilt,’ 
Which, ever and anon, in wild despair 
They struck into their breasts of air: 
Some pressed to their pale lips empty vials 
Till frenzied with their fruitless trials: 
Some with their faces to the sky, 

Walked ever searching for a beam: 

Some leaped from shadowy turrets high, 
And fell, as in a nightmare dream, 
Halfway, and stopped, as some mad rill, 
That leaps from the top of an alpine hill, 
Ere it reaches the rocks it hoped to win, 
Is borne away in a vapor thin; 
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Some plunged them into counterfeit pools— 
Into water that neither drowns nor cools 

The horrible fever that burns the brain, 

Then climbed despairing to plunge again: 
And there were lovers together clasped, 

O’er fumeless brazures, who sighed and gasped, 
Staring wonder in each other’s eye, 

And tantalized that they did not die. 


‘Then as I passed, with marvelling stare 
They gazed, forgetting their own despair. 
Oh, horrible! their eyes did gloat 

Upon me, till at my ashen throat 

I felt the fiery viper thirst 

Which ever in that dry air is nurst. 

And ere I was aware 

I had raised the cup it was mine to bear: 
My pale lips cleaved to the goblet dim, 
And found but dust on the heated rim.’” 


As a necessary relief to these terrible verses, 
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Many passages of almost equal beauty, though 
less sustained, are scattered through the poem, 
A few random selections are all we can give, 


“Out of the East the moon arose 

Red as Mont Blanc at morning glows; 
Over the sea, like a ship on fire, 

She sailed with her one star sailing by her.” 


“Far and wide through the valley round 
Sailed the silver wings of sound— 
Like a flock of doves rung out, 
Wheeling joyfully about, 

Flashing from their pinions white 

A sense of quiet and delight.” 


“The sea, to one of its slumberous calms, 
Now sunk as it never would waken more: 
Its breakers were only as flocks of lambs 
Bleating and gambolling along the shore, 
Where of late the storm-lion insane 

Had shaken abroad his tumultons mane, 





where horror is accumulated on horror till the ; 
blood runs chill, we give the climax of joy and? 
rejoicing with which the poem may be said to} 


Frightening the land with his rage and his roar.” 


The defect of the poem is an occasional care- 


conclude, Escaped from the dragon-barque, 
with Agatha fainting in his arms, Roland gains 
a church near the sea, the lady and the monk 
following in pursuit, until checked by the sacred 
threshold. 


gnashing their teeth without, the hero bears } 


the insensible form to the foot of the altar, and 
kissing her, adjures the sweet girl to awake. 
The caress revives her. We leave the poet to 
tell the rest. 


“A moment surveying the sacred place, 

Her blue eyes turned, then with modest grace 

Gazing up into Roland’s face, 

Her sweet tongue said, in its first release, 

With words which seemed breathed from the lips of 
peace— 

‘The spell is past! Oh, hour divine! 

Thou, thou art mine! and I am thine!’ 


And the listening shadows cool and grey, 
In the gallery, like a responding choir, 
Where the organ glowed like an altar-jire, 
Seemed to the echoing vault to say, 
Softly as at a nuptial shrine— 

‘Thou art mine! and I am thine!’ 

And still through the breathless moments after, 
Like doves beneath the sheltering rafter, 
Along the roof in faint decline, 

The echoes whispered with voices fine— 
‘Mine and thine! mine and thine!’ 


And now, like a golden trumpet, blown 
To make a glorious victory known, 

The organ with its roll divine, 

Poured abroad from its thrilling tongue 
Words the sweetest ever sung— 

‘Mine and thine! mine and thine!’ 


And up in the tower the iron bell 
Suddenly felt the joyous spell, 

And flung its accents clear and gay, 

As if it were rung on a wedding-day; 
And like a singer swaying his head 

To mark the time 

Of some happy rhyme, 

Breathing his heart in every line, 

Thus swayed the bell, and swaying said— 
‘Mine and thine! mine and thine!” 


While the disguised fiends stand } 


’ lessness, sometimes in thought, and sometimes 
: in the execution. In the following otherwise 
fine passage, not only js the pathway of the stars 
$compared to the track of a snail, a sad descent, 
>but the grandeur of the whole is stil! further 
$ weakened, at what ought to be the culminating 
3 point, by the figure in the two closing lines. 
; “This very moment we hold a place 

Never filled before in space— 

Where never again the world shall reel— 

The same wave never revisits the wheel. 


Year by year our course is run 

In a voyage around the sun; 

In million circlings forth and back 

We never retrace a once gone track. 
Did the countless earths abroad, like snails, 
Leave behind them shining trails, 

What a web of strange design 

Through the eternal space would shine! 
And such a web of marvellous lines 
Left by each satellite and sun, 

Though by us unseen, still clearly shines 
To the observant eye of One. 


And did the countless souls of men 
Leave life-trails visible to the ken, 
Each hued with color to betray 

The character which passed that way, 
How intricate and variously hued 
Would seem the woof of pathways rude 
Across the world’s great surface laid! 
And so inwoven with lines of shade, 
Of vice and cruelty, anger and hate, 
That darkness would preponderate! 
And such a woof of tangled trails 
Lies o’er the world and never pales— 
Never varies. On earth’s great page 
Each soul records its pilgrimage, 

And under the eye of God each shines 
As visible in eternal lines, 

As on the cliff I see from here 

The various strata lines appear.” 


Is not the solution to this error to be found 
in the essentially synthetical character of Read’s 





} 
; 
; 
: 


s 
s 


* mind? If we have correctly studied his intel- 
$ lect, as revealed in his poems, it is deficient in 


‘analysis. Poe, for example, wrote poetry as % 








we 
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mason builds a house. He raised up the fabric; blood. What the Frankenstein was to other 
of a poem, thought by thought, metaphor by } men they are to other poetry. 
metaphor, line by line, fitting, rejecting, trim- On the contrary, whatever a synthetical mind 
ming and squaring, exactly like a brick-layer produces is at least homogeneous. It does not 
erecting a wall. Why? Because his genius was 3 weld, but fuses together. It does not fabricate, 
altogether analytical, so that it was impossible ; it creates. Its work is not mere mechanism, but 
for him to construct a poem, except by first$a living organic body. The popular intellect 
dissecting the works of the great masters, dis- : recugnizes this, though employing a vague term 
covering the secrets they employed, and then} to express its meaning, when it says that Poe 
laboriously selecting and arranging his mate-$ and other merely analytical poets have no heart; 
rials. In saying this we do not speak specula- } that one sees in their verse only the polish 
tively, for circumstances threw us, for years, $ and glitter of cold steel; that though they may 
into daily literary companionship with Poe, so} awaken admiration, they never touch the soul. 
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that the processes of his mind became perfectly 
familiar to us. Synthetical intellects work in a 
different way. They possess a power of assimi- 
lating to themselves, instinctively, the ideas that 
are in harmony with what they wish to write 
about. Or rather they become en rapport, un- 
consciously, with analogies and associations 
bearing on their subject. They usually write 
their best things with freedom and even rapidity; 
and unused to analyze, call this inspiration. It 
was, in such a mood, that Burns wrote his ‘‘ High- 
land Mary.” He went out, at twilight, Mrs. 
Burns said; she heard him walking up and 
down, watching the evening star and crooning; 
and directly he came in and wrote down the song. 
Doubtless the burden of that exquisite lyric had 
been on his mind for years. The rough ore had 
gradually been forming, deep in the recesses of 
his heart, till at last, fused by some accidental 
lightning stroke, it rushed forth, at white heat, 
and was moulded forever. 

The difference between the analytical and 
synthetical mind, therefore, is this, that the 
one has to gather up laboriously what it needs, 
while the other is all the while unconsciously 
assimilating. But the latter often is so deficient 
in analysis, that it cannot tell, after what it calls 
its period of inspiration is over, how to amend 


an error, or even sometimes that there is an $ 
And yet the synthetical mind, whose $ to rival, no critic able to point out how it might 


error. 


nission is to construct, is superior to the analy- 
tical, whose impulse is to destroy. All the great 3 





But the poetry of synthetical minds is always 
vital. It may be redundant, like that of Keats, 
and need pruning; it may spring from a com- 
paratively barren soil, as with third-rate writers, 
and be deficient in strength; but it is real, living 
poetry, and the people recognize itas such. And 
this brings us back to the prevailing error of 
synthetical minds, their proclivity to write with- 
out correction, and its cause, a deficiency in the 
faculty of analysis. But, fortunately for them, 
this faculty may be developed, if not absolutely 
created, by intellectual discipline. Its growth 
may be clearly traced in Shakspeare It is but 
slightly visible in his earlier poems; it exhibits 
its traces more plainly in those written in mid- 
career; and it culminates so grandly in his 
later ones, that the subtlety of the metaphysi- 
cian makes us almost forget the imagination of 
the poet. So also with Milton. How different 
are Comus and Paradise Lost! Yet the creative 
force exhibited in the first isnot inferior to that 
displayed in the last. The epic is greater than 
the masque, just to that degree to which Milton 
had developed his powers of analysis, by study, 


3 by controversy, by psychological inquiries, by 


close thought of every kind. Had he never been 
Cromwell’s secretary, had he never crushed Sal- 
matius, he would never have written this master- 
piece, which no subsequent poet has been able 


be improved. 
We have dwelt the longer upon this distinction 


masters, whether in poetry, philosophy, or states- } between the analytical and synthetical faculties, 


manship, have been synthetical. In the very because it solves the question, so often asked, 
greatest, indeed, the two faculties have been $ ; yet so rarely answered, ‘‘how shall we tell who 
equally developed, as in Bacon, Newton, Shaks- i is, or who is not, a true poet?” For an essen- 
peare, and others, But when an intellect, essen- ; tially analytical mind is never creative, but only 
tially analytical, attempts to be synthetical, it: : adaptive, and cannot, under any circumstances, 
only succeeds by a procession of inversion Poe } become a real poet. It may become a subtle critic, 
had one of the subtlest analytical intellects. He}a keen metaphysician, or an accurate investi- 
Was of his kind as great as Milton. Yet his best } : gator of the laws of Nature, but never a poet, 
Works are immeasurably beneath those of the; Sor creator, in any correct sense of that term. 
latter, They have all that is requisite except } It may even write verses, and verses, which may 
the divine element. They are not flesh and‘ temporarily acquire fame, in consequence of 
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embodying the taste of their generation, but; short lyrics he has already grasp enough, His 
they will never survive through the ages, revered “Bards,” his ‘‘City of the Heart,” “The Closing 
and worshipped by the great popular heart, as; * Scene,’ ” and other poems we might quote, are 


are the grand old bards of Palestine and Greece. 3 nearly, if not quite, perfect of their kind. Pas. 
The analytical mjnd may also write novels, and : sages of great beauty may be selected also from 


wonderful ones too, after the school of Godwin, 
in which the workings of the human heart will 
be anatomized so thoroughly that we can see 
the quiver of every fibre. 
duce such works as Ivanhoe, or even Master 
Humphrey’s Clock. It is the stuff out of which 
to make men of science, not the golden ore from 
which true poetry is minted. 
age, more perhaps than in most others, the ranks 
of poetry, so-called, swarm with analytical in- 
tellects. The press teems with pretty bits of 
mosaic, arranged with rare skill, polished to 
the highest degree of perfection, and modelled 
according to rules of art as infallible as those 
in Blair’s Rhetoric; and the analytical minds 
who read these counterfeits—for ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of our educated minds are simply analy- 
tical, and not at all creative—cry out ‘‘what a 
master-piece.” Alas! analysis may prune, but 
cannot give life. 

But to return to Read. Our young country- 
man, with his essentially synthetical mind, has 
the true foundation on which to build. For 


But it will never pro- § 


And yet, in this 3 


But Read 
trusts too much to inspiration, too little to reyi- 
He needs discipline of intellect, so as to 
; bring out the analytical faculty, and enable him 
; to criticise, and correct, and condense. He 
$ dreams too much, lives too entirely in vague 
\ fancies, is not a sufficiently exact and laborious 
investigator of his own mind and the laws of 
poetry. In a primitive era, such ‘sweet sin- 
gers” may succeed. But no poet of this de 
scription has ever risen, or can rise, to the 
highest eminence in a cultivated age. We have 
several young poets, in America, who have done 
what holds forth an almost sure promise of im- 
mortality, if to their natural synthetical genius 
they would only add severe training, Of these 
Read is one. In ‘The House by the Sea,” he 
has exhibited great inventive powers, has given 
high promise for the future, has shown a sus- 
tained capacity for which even his best friends 
were scarcely prepared. We look to him, how- 
ever, for yet greater things. And earnestly we 
bid him ‘God speed.” 


his longer poems, as we have shown. 
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THE FIRST 


RED ROSE. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


As a dream of Heaven, the garden was fair, 

No breath of sin had yet poisoned its air— 

When Eve with Adam was walking one day, 

Admiring the beauties that thronged round their 
way: 

Like a being of light she joyously moved, 

Finding fresh pleasures wherever she roved, 

Enchanted with all that she hears or she sees, 

The flowers and the sunshine, the birds and the $ 
breeze. 


One moment she’s bending in childish delight 
Where a bed of sweet violets bursts on her sight, 
The next round a lily she lovingly lingers, 
Caressing its petals with fairy-like fingers, 

Now pausing awhile with innocent grace 

O’er a fountain that mirrors her beautiful face, 
Now stooping upraises a flowering vine, 

And teaches its tendrils a bough to entwine. 


Tufts of primrose from a green bank that start, 
Bid a musical laugh ripple up from her heart, 

A bird in gay plumage that sings from its nest, 
Is hailed with a rapture she scarce can express; 


§ A tree whose rich freight weighed its boughs to the 
N ground, 

3 A new source of wonder and pleasure is found, 
’ But forgot are bud, violet, primrose and tree, 


When a newly blown rose in its beauty they see, 


All glittering with dew-drops and peerlessly fair, 
It sheds its soft fragrance abroad on the air; 

$ Its velvet-like petals no ruddy tint flush, 

3 For the queen of the flowers had not yet learned to 

blush: 

2 So graceful its stalk, and its verdure so green, 

3 While no jealous thorns hid the leaflets between, 
Its form was so lovely, its petals so white, 

3 It seemed just transplanted from regions of light 


$ Enraptured, Eve enterod the odorous bower, 

3 And stooping imprinted a kiss on the flower: 

3 The rose felt the pressure and blushed with delight, 
3 Till the petals grew crimson that late were so white; 
, She breathed its aroma, its honeyed dew sipped, 

; And the rose caught and held the warm hue of her lip, 
And still in remembrance of that happy hour, 

$ Its roseate color is worn by the flower. 
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THE IVY’S STORY. 
BY N. SIMPSON. 


Loxa ugo, when I was only a boy, I sat one ; plucks the first appearing grey hairs from the 
quiet, hazy, dreamy day in October, gazing list- ’ head of her declining husband? 
lessly from my window, out upon a varied land- On the evening preceding the day of which I 
seape which stretched away to the mountains. : write, I had been to tea, over at S\..¢ Bolton’s. 
Great, white, fleecy clouds were sailing in the } Nora Bolton had looked charmingly. Mr. Fred- 
air, dragging after them shadows upon the earth eric Collins of the city, a nephew of ghe Squire’s, 
vhich gloomed, now a neighboring farm, and ; was there also:—it was upon his account that I 
now the distant village. One majestic cloud, : had been invited over. Nora and Mr. Frederic 
which, it seemed to me, I had seen every autumn { had been playmates in childhood. She seemed 
of my life, was floating slowly over the far-off glad to see him. There is nothing strange in 
mountains, darkly deepening its cerulean blue. $ the fact of one cousin being glad to see another 
The beech and the hickory seemed striving to § cousin who had been a playmate. I mean, gene- 
surpass each other in the brightness of their 3 rally there is nothing strange in the fact: but 
yellow leaves, and the dogwood was blushing ; in this particular instance. Well, I slept none, 
with indignation, thet two who held themselves 3 or very little, that night at any rate. Conse- 
s0 highly, should become rivals for the sake of 3 quently, while I sat in my chair, I yielded to 
show. The cedars which grew here and there the wooings of a lazy October day, and the calls 
upon the hill-sides, seemed starting out from ; of a somewhat exhausted nature; and floated 
amongst their variegated companions, glad that } like the clouds—into dreams. 
they attracted notice at last. The gently mur-} For awhile, myriads of little green faced elves 
muring sound of rippling waters came to my ears danced hither and thither in the dream-land 
from the brook, where, when I was still younger ; atmosphere, and an increasing murmur like the 
I used to place water-wheels manufactured from ; sound of distant voices buzzed in my ears. 
ashingle, imagining them whole mills, and cal- : Soon, however, the faces began to arrange them- 
culating my ‘‘ toll” with as much earnestness as $ selves into groups, and the murmur into words: 
though I wore a dusty white hat and blouse. } and as if influenced by one common mind, the 
The wild, melodious cry of the plover, gushed ; green elves told me a story of my room and my 
stealthily in through the open window. 3 relatives who had been. 

Our house had been built in the colony days, 
bya man who had brought with him from the » ‘About the time when my most aspiring leaf 
mother country, English ideas of houses and } reached half way from the ground to your win- 
comfort. Pointed gables, and clustering chim- $ dow, and I had begun to feel that I was looking 
hey tops; protruding and oddly shaped windows; 3 up in the world, there used to come a youth, 
high, narrow doors and heavy cornices, were } who, leaning upon the window sill, would look 
some of its characteristics. gcarelessly, and yet so sadly forth. His eyes 

Up the side of the house, and festooning my were never directed toward any one particular 
vindow, had crept for many a year a monster ; object, nor yet wandering here and there; but 
ivy. It had been allowed to creep where it ’ fixed upon—manufactured vacuity. And such 
pleased, without training: and like humanity, ; eyes—large, black and fringed with the softest, 
from ever-indulgence, had become wilful, and  silkiest lashes. 
exceedingly jealous of its fancied rights. Time} ‘At length I began to feel interested in him, 
had made a constant endeavor to leave his moss- {and to observe him more closely. I listened 


marks in the crevices here and there, but the ° when I heard his tread upon the floor inside, 
Watchful ivy would hunt them out, and tendril ‘and sometimes could distinguish that it was 
after tendril, would squeeze their little life out ‘ rather hasty for so confined a sphere. There 
of them. Evidently the ivy loved the old house; ’ seemed to be either anger or sorrowin it. Some- 
and why should it not? From it, it received } times the sound of the tread would cease sud- 
“8 principal support; then why should it not ; denly, and be renewed by a stamp. ‘There was 
Pluck out the mosses like a hale wife of fifty * both anger and sorrow in that. 
209 
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‘On the bright, moonlit, summer-time nights, ; passed away: and between the present Frank 
he would come down and pace back and forth : and the Frank that was, there was little resem. 
upon the main walk, quiet, sad, heeding nothing ; blance. Well, they came and sat under yonder 
but his thoughts Or when gre t stormclouds$oak. As they came up Frank was talking 
hid the stars, and the wind moaned through the i earnestly. 


wood on its way from the south; and the dark-} ‘You are but sixteen, you say, Laura, and] 


> 








° S . 
ness seemed caused by two nights come at once, ; am eighteen—are we too young to love?’ 


I could see him, when the lightning flashed, ‘‘‘I have always heard that loving is a weak. 
leaning from the window, his face wearing the ness peculiar to young persons.’ 
expression of enjoyment, but sad and gloomy } ***Do you think that we are capable of this 
still, 3 weakness, as you call it?’ 
“One bright, warm day, a carriage came up{ ‘<I cannot tell I’m sure; but you who are so 
the drive. I heard Frank’s step hastening to- clever ought certainly to know.’ 
ward the window, inside, and upon looking up,; ‘‘There’s coquetry there, thought I, and Frank 
I but just caught a glimpse of his face ere he $ evidently thought so too; for a shade passed 
hurried away. The next moment he was at the 3 over his face, and a little gleam shot from his 
front door. seye. It served him right. His manner of pro- 
«By this time the carriage had stopped, and ; ceeding was not manly. 
through the hastily opened door protruded , ‘¢*For myself,’ said Frank, ‘I can judge; not 
a Bonnet, beautiful then. The head which it 3 for yourself. For myself, I know that I am not 
covered was bent to the ground in alighting, } too young to love; that I do love. I love with 
and I could only see a profusion of the glossiest, : every thought: and, Laura, is it necessary to say 
luxuriant curls. She is young at any rate,$ whom I love? Have not all my actions show 
thought I, and when I saw Frank seize her 3 it?’ 
hand and press it, and caught sight of a face ; ‘< ‘How should I know, Master Frank? Come, 
burdened with blushes, I was sure she was$confide in me. Tell me who the happy being 
young and very pretty. The attention of both {is? Her voice had, however, lost somewhat of 
seemed so entirely engrossed with matters pro- \ its former lightness; and as if conscious of 
bably more important, that an elderly lady was } having treated unkindly one whom she would 
allowed to make use of her right, and descend 3 fain have treated kindly in spite of a desire to 
from the carriage unassisted. : tease, she added, ‘I shall begin to think it is! 
‘««Well, Master Frank,’ she cried, ‘am I of { whom you love.’ 
no account? Am I not welcome too?’ $ «<It is, it is,’ returned Frank, with glad 
‘“‘There was a sweetness in the lady’s voice } vehemence, ‘and are you, Laura, too young to 
which betokened jest, and Master Frank’s man- ‘love me? 
ner was entirely devoid of embarrassment, when; ‘‘‘No, Frank, I do love you 
he turned and warmly welcomed Mrs. Snowden 3 ‘« After a moment of sobbing, she said, looking 
to the ‘Cedars.’ $ up into his face, ‘But, Frank, dear Frank, I am 
‘‘While the remainder of the summer days } betrothed to another.’ 
glided by, Frank and Laura Snowden were ‘<«But you do not love another?’ 
almost constantly together. In the mornings,; ‘‘ ‘Have I not just said that I love you, Frank! 
they cantered down the drive upon horseback, } How can you ask the question? I have but one 
and then after a little while I could see them * heart, Frank.’ 
upon the more elevated parts of the road, riding ‘« «But I was not aware that you had ever been 
closely—very closely together. In the afternoon } wooed.’ 
they read to each other in the shade, and in the ga ‘And, except by you, I have not. I'll ex 
evenings they walked slowly, yet earnestly, and ; plain; it will take but a few words. My father 
gladly about the lawn. One day Mrs. Snowden in his youth was rescued from drowning by® 
and your great, great grandmother had gone to comrade. A closer intimacy sprung up between 
visit some one in the neighborhood. Frank and; them. After their marriages their families wert 
Laura were left without the possibility of an intimate. This intimacy led, long since, to ™) 
intruding eye. In the evening, after having } betrothal with Arthur Marx, the son of my 
walked for some time, they came and sat upon ; father’s rescuer. Arthur is now a fine, manly 
tho old, rough bench beneath yonder oak. The: young fellow, and very anxious that I should 
cloud which had, prior to the advent of Mrs. ‘ love him. He has told me a hundred times thst 
Snowden and her daughter, hung like an incu- : his love amounted to madness, and were you" 
bus upon Frank’s brow, had since that advent ‘see his eyes flash when I tease him, you would 
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fully credit his assertion. I would wish to re- see it too, but I could not; and then I thought 
ceive him as a brother, but with this he is not } perhaps it is just as well. — 
satisfied; and the only method by which I have } ‘“‘He stayed in his room nearly all*the day, 
been able to evade a conclusive answer to his} only coming down in the afternoon when the 
importunities, is by seeming to regard all his } shadows had grown long, to walk in the paths 
professions in the light of jest, and warding off ; where Laura had walked with him, and to sit 
his assurances with the plea of being too young } under the oak. 
to listen to such things. Poor fellow, I pity him ; ‘*Months went by, and Frank had gone back 
sometimes, when I observe his rueful counte-} into his listless habits. One day I saw him go 
pance after a rebuff, and have almost wished ; down the drive with a small portmanteau in his 
that I could love him.’ ; hand, and it was a long time before he came 
“‘Does your father insist upon your loving; back again. 
and—marrying him?’ ‘‘Your great, great grandmother received but 
«Oh, no, he never speaks to me about it, but ; little company—and in those days, indeed, there 
Timagine that his silence proceeds from the be-} was little to receive—and the old house was 
lief that as I am aware of his wishes, I will act} almost closed. Although I grew apace I be- 
in accordance with them. All my acquaintances : came discontented, and wandered about hither 
look upon my marriage with Mr. Marx as cer-} and thither on the wall, uncaring and uncared 
tain.’ ’ for. Two years went by. 
“Dear Laura, only this one question yet. 3 “Two years went by, and I had grown so 
Were your parents to insist would you comply?’ ; much that I could look in at the window from 
“‘No—yes, yes, I would. I love my parents, } half-a-dozen points. The room had never been 
and would obey them.’ used since Frank went away. On the table lay 
“Laura again leaned her head upon Frank’s ; scattered, without regard to order, some books. 
shoulder, and I think she wept; for a moment} Two or three were open, and the dust that had 
after, when the sound of the carriage returning } gathered upon their pages told that their owner 


with the ladies startled them, she ran to her} had long been gone. 
room, where I heard her bathing her face. ‘Winter was come. The snow was every 
“Mrs. Snowden and her daughter remained where. I and the cedar, and the pine, were all 


only a few weeks longer: and the night previous ; bowed down with its weight. Like persons in 
to the day of their departure, the young lovers } those countries where the color of the garb of 
renewed their vows and exchanged tokens be-} woe is white, mourning for the death of a dis- 
neath the old oak tree. From what I overheard } tant relative, we seemed sad that we were com- 
—and they spoke very lowly—I discovered that; pelled to wear the mourning. 
all Frank’s endeavors to shake Laura’s intention: ‘‘Frank had returned. I could hear his voice 
of obeying her parents’ wishes had been in vain. in the room, but the snow hung so heavily upon 

“*No, dear Frank,’ she almost whispered, } me that I could not look in. Soon, however, a 
‘should they decree it I can but submit: though ; bright day came, and the snow melted. How 
my happiness, and possibly my life, be the for-} rejoiced I was when I felt my burden becoming 
feit. In justice to myself and to you though I} lighter drop by drop. Before it was near all off 
shall—should necessity compel me—represent } I was able to look in at the window. Frank 
the case to them in its true light: and rest was lying upon the bed, but how changed. His 
assured that while I live, my heart is yours only } cheeks were sunken, his eye had a consumptive 
under all circumstances.’ j brightness, and his hair was clinging to his 

“Frank admired a mind so devoid of selfish-: brow. All that day his mother sat by his bed- 
ness, side and wept. ° 

“Well, the next morning the carriage con- % “‘The next morning when I tried to look in, I 
taining Mrs. and Laura Snowden was driven} found a white curtain stretched stiffly across the 
away. I heard Frank going slowly up stairs, } window on the inside. Through the day several 
locking his door, throwing himself upon a chair, g carriages arrived, bringing those whom I knew 
and then the old house was as quiet as though $ to be relatives; and thought I, Frank must be 
the carriage had just borne away a corpse. I 8 dead. Late in the evening came Mrs. Snowden’s 
ow the carriage, after a short time, upon the : carriage: and Mrs. Snowden and a gentleman 
hill there which the road runs over—that one; whom I supposed was Mr. Snowden, led Laura, 
with the solitary chesnut tree growing upon its 3 who was weeping, into the house. 
summit—and a handkerchief was waving from: <I was not sure yet that Frank was dead, but 
it. How I strove to call Frank that he might ! the thought that he was kept me awake that 
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night. Late in the night, after the middle of it, a sombre funeral train drove down the lawn and 
I heard the door of the room open quietly, and ;over to yonder church. I noticed that ther 
then light footsteps glided across the floor. Then } were two coffins; and I missed Laura Snowden 
[heard sobs: faint at first, like deep-drawn sighs, ; from the mourners. 

and then becoming almost a wail, and violent. 3 «The little green elves danced hither ang 
The only words I heard were, ‘God—God, take ; thither, the voices sounded like a distant hun, 
me too’—and these were brimming with anguish. } the features of the faces gradually receded, 
Then I was sure Frank was dead. The next day : leaving plain, blank ivy leaves. I was awake,” 





BELL’S REVERY. 


BY KATE HARRINGTON. 


“Wuar’s the matter, Bell? Will no sweet friend tell 
Where remembrance this eve is straying? 

Thou hast sat as still as the ice-bound rill 

That sleeps ’neath the brow of yon snow-clad hill, 
Where the moonbeams in crowds are playing. 


“T have watched the smile that has crept the while 
O’er thy features, soft light diffusing; 
It appeared to start from thy warm, young heart, 
And to tremble thy ruby lips apart, 
Like a dew-drop through rose-leaves oozing.” 


As my words fell clear on the maiden’s ear, 
Lo! her thought-shaded brow grew lighter; 
And the smile broke ‘out in a silvery shout 
That rippled away as she turned about, 
While her eye, as she spoke, waxed brighter. 


“Just a year to-night, ‘neath the moon’s soft light, 
(It was chilly, November weather ;) 

Did my footsteps wait at the garden-gate 

Till my lips touched those of my spirit-mate, 
While his hands pressed my own together. 


“T can ne’er forget, for it thrills me yet, 
The bliss of that first fond greeting; 
Though we breathed no word, still our hearts were 
stirred 
Where Love had lain like a frightened bird, 
Till they urged on our lips this meeting. 


§ “Oh! the joy that stole in my inmost soul 

3 As the pledge of his heart was given! 

: Why, there seemed a lack in the sky’s broad track! 

§ For the moon and the stars all seemed gathered 
back 

To give me a glimpse of Heaven. 


“And the dewy sod, where my feet had trod, 
Seemed a-quiver from deep emotion; 

3 Like mad waves that dart, with a sudden start, 

$ And shatter their snow-white crests apart 

$ On the breast of the mighty ocean. 


iN 
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“Ah! that joy was sweet as when waters meet 


: 
g 
; 
i 
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That have flowed toward each other ever; 
: When the waves in bands join their jeweled hands, 
’ And blended thus kiss the golden strands, 
Gliding onward in one forever. 


“From that bliss unspoke I at length awoke, 
And since then, with our hearts united, 
; We have moved along with the busy throng, 
; As happy and blest as the birds of song 
Whose strains breathe of love requited. 


“Though he speaks with ‘pride of his ‘bonnie bird, 
As he snatches the same soft greeting— 

Though pure joy seems still my glad heart to fill, 

My soul ne’er wakes to the same wild thrill 

} That she owned at the first fond meeting,” 


: 
3 
§ 





A RECALL. 


Yes! I have longed for thee through the bright 
Summer, 
While chasing bees among the honied flowers, 
Or listening softly to the spirit murmur 
Of leaves that shiver in the evening hours. 
Thou know’st I love thee! that each strong endeavor 
To breathe out life without thee is in vain! 
Though worlds divide us, they were vain to sever 
The love-tie woven in a deathless chain. 


Come back, beloved! New England vales are fading, 
Or growing brighter in the Autumn’s glow; 


And the red sunlight blending with its shading, 
Thrills my wild heart like music’s joyous flow. 


How long will weary distance thus divide us, 
And the fond spirit call for thee in vain; 
And the warm angel, Hope, flit round beside us, 
To soothe and bless our hearts thro’ love's sweet 
pain? 
Come to my cottage home, meet for a fairy 
That nestles in its sunshine joy to-day; be 
Leave the far West whose bounding, trackless prairie 
Too long hath claimed thy presence and thy stay. 








THE 


MOTHERLESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “sUSY L——'sS DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Wrrnovt, the gathering night was dark and 
dreary. The rain beat upon the panes, the 
wind started and moaned, and sent whatever 
shrubbery was near the house scraping along 
the clapboards. Dark as it was though and 
stormy, the poor went to and fro past the gate; 
many men, a few women; hurrying; carrying 
little budgets that were for the coming Thanks- 
giving; having grateful, expectant hearts, some 
of them; having weariness of limb and brooding 
care of the brain, others; and as they passed the 
large house where the bright gas-light streamed 
out upon their path and upon the dark night, 
having nearly all of them this one thought, 
“Yes, they can stay within, where the light and 
the warmth are, and the rest they do not need. 
They don’t know, that in all this world—out of 
the novels and story-books, that is—the poor go 
tramping as we do past their very gate. They 
don’t know how the bones can ache, and the 
brains and heart grow heavy as if pounds and 
pounds of cold lead were pressing them down. 
They don’t know that.” But we wonder whether 
the Headleys did not know about pains and 





could not wipe them for the little Thanksgiving 
budgets. So he let them fall with the rain that 
fell, and went forward toward his poor home. 
Within, that is, within the gate and the doors 
of the Headleys, was a handsome sitting-room, 
where fine lemon-colored curtains were, and 
plants in bloom; a mirror, and a few pictures 
in heavy gilt frames; a large, fine-looking man 
of sixty, or thereabouts; with thin, soft, chesnut 
and grey hair; delicately cut, although large 
features; reading Carlyle aloud; and a woman 
of the same age, probably; very pale and fair; 
very little; with very little, thin curls and a be- 
coming blonde cap in pink trimming. She was 
engaged with some fine needle-work, listening to 
the gentleman’s reading; or, at any rate, keeping 
still; although it may be that she was not listen- 
ing, since her face had the same air of rather 
grave abstraction through all the passages. 
There sat, moreover, a woman much younger, 
considerably larger and of darker complexion; 
not so handsome, near, as her elder must have 
been in her young days; but with a strong, calm 
expression, as if her life were deep and well- 
ordered. She listened. For her eyes kindled 


heaviness of the limbs, the heart, and the brain. } often, as she raised them to the reader’s face. 
We wonder whether Jesse Chapin was not wiser } Sometimes her brows fell, and she bowed her 


than the rest of the poor, when he went by with 
his little budgets of spices, sugar and crackers, 


head as if her soul were bowed by the bitter 
woes and wrongs the author so bitterly de- 


thinking, with his eyes on the brightness Judge : nounced. The reader did not raise his eyes at 


Headley’s gas threw upon mist, rain-drops and } 
wet pavement. 


S all. 
“This is pleasant now! I like} and often he stopped a minute, or two, over a 
it! I don’t believe the judge’s folks like and strong passage to think and to feel. 


But his voice and his face changed often; 


His face 


enjoy their part of the gas-light any better than} was thin, his voice not strong, and it had a 
Ido mine. I don’t believe the judge is a hap- ; pathos in it constantly, as if it were a habit that 
pier man than I am; unless he’s better con- , ‘had been started and confirmed by some gentle, 
tented; and I guess he ain’t. For J ha’n’t the } 3 long-living sorrow. Perhaps it had not; for one 
least idea that God has put anything into money ¢ > sometimes hears that kind of tone in those who 
thet is half so good as this that He puts into the } ‘have never had suffering that the world could 
souls of some of us; since money can’t help us } ‘ find, if it looked ever so narrowly; but who have 
to bear and endure. I know that it never does; ; \ sadness in their hearts, far oftener than they 
for I've seen it and heard it said by them that } ’ have joy; have it legitimately, out of*their con- 
knew. But this that is down here,” bringing } ; $ formation. 
his little parcels closer to his heart, ‘thelp us to | 


bear everything. Or, it does better than this. 
CHAPTER II. 
Axove stairs at the judge’s, was a little cham- 
ber in white; very simple, very tidily kept; not 
so warm as the room below—for a oe 


It makes us feel, if we are ever so hard put upon, ; 


that we have nothing te bear. It’s all blessing, ° 
all glory, all peace, in the soul where God is!” 
Tears came, very grateful, happy ones; but he 
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was a tiny one—not so bright. A young girl of { than anything else, working for you. Especially 
nineteen and a lad of seventeen, were there, ‘if you are right here with me talking, or study- 
busily talking. The girl was very graceful; ; ing, or a 
slender and delicate as a reed. She wore a; ‘Or, doing nothing and saying nothing, I sup. 
gown of deep black; her best in the year of } pose,” interposed Johnny. “I know J don't 
mourning for her mother, her next best now in ; think much about the rest, if you're only close 
the new year with the new mother. She wore; by. If you were dumb, and deaf, for that mat. 
her gown a little low in the neck; just a little. i ter, and blind, I should rather be with you than 
There was just room for the narrow velvet riband 3 anybody else; now mother’s gone.” 

to have fair play upon the delicate throat. Her} Tears filled Anna’s eyes. She called him, “A 
hair was light, lively and abundant; was always } dear boy,’”’ and then went on with the sewing. 
beautifully dressed, as if she had taken slow ; For she found a rent where the button was torn 
pains with it. She was, on the whole, a lovely away, so that it was likely to take her a long 
girl. She had a whiter face than one often sees, } time with her short stitches. 

where, at the same time, one sees so healthy ai ‘Pll tell you what I’ve been thinking about 
freshness diffused; and just enough of roundness } to-day!” exclaimed Johnny, bringing in his new 


for the dimples to be setting back in her cheeks } 
whenever she smiled a little; or spoke, unless it 
was in a very sad way. Her face was thought- 3 
ful and womanly, like the face of one who has } 
seen many years; else a few, into which expe- } 
riences uncommonly deep and sad have come. ; 

Her occupation suited her expression of early } 
care. She sewed a button on her young brother’s 3 
wristband. And, by-the-way, she was often sew- 3 
ing on buttons and stopping little rents for him; $ 
for Johnny was ‘‘a tearing boy;” and the new } 


mother did not watch his condition as the old} 


one used todo. If she saw tears, or heard any 
thing about them, or about a button’s being 
needed anywhere, she seemed not to have pa- 
tience with it, Johnny thought. She lowered 
her brow, at any rate; a little; only a very little; 
for she was a woman of delicate breeding, and, 
without looking at Johnny, or fairly looking at 
the despoiled garment, said, ‘‘I will see to it. 
Lay it down, if you please;” or ‘please show it 
to Anna. Anna will see to it for you.” 

So he showed it to Anna. Soon he came to 
show them first and only to Anna; and then soon, 
in the growing watchfulness, Anna was often the 
first to know what his need was. She sat down 
in her low chair, with her work-basket in hand, 
and said, ‘‘Come, Johnny, let me see to your 
jacket,” before he knew, or remembered how he 
tore it in the games at recess. 

“T should think you'd be tired of it,” he said, 
at the time in which we introduce him and Anna 
to our reader. ‘Forever sewing and mending } 
for me, as # you were an old woman.” 3 

His face, so open and full of honesty, so con- ; 
tented, at the moment, showed that he had really ; 
no burdensome fears of Anna’s being tired of it. } 
He liked though to have the face come up from 
the sewing and beam on him; loved dearly to 
have her say, in the tones that sounded so silvery 
and sweet to him, ‘‘ Johnny, dear, I like it better 





subject with boy-like abruptness. 

‘What is it, Johnny?” 

“IT know what she (by ‘she’ meaning their 
step-mother, as Anna knew) is driving at, send- 
ing you off to New London in this shabby way. 
She may talk ever so long about ‘finishing Anna’s 
education,’ about ‘patronizing the school,’ but | 
know what it’s for.” 

‘‘What do you think it is for, Johnny?” asked 
Anna, seeing that he expected her to speak. 

“Why,” began he, bending a little toward 
her, speaking in a low tone, as he mechanically 
fingered the ends of her neck-riband, ‘the new 
agent, you know, Loxley his name is, is coming 
to Fisherville, Monday after Thanksgiving; and 
coming here to board. Isn’t that queer, sis, that 
he is coming here to board? We never hada 
boarder in the world, as I can remember.” 

‘*¢Oh, well, Johnny, you know how it was. He 
met our mother and Abby at the mountains last 
summer. He don’t know anybody else here. He 
don’t like a hotel; and so after what he said 
about disliking it, and about not knowing where 
he could go and feel at home, it was perfectly 
natural that they should speak of his coming 
here; if pa would be willing. They said this; 
for I heard our mother tell pa that they both 
wanted his wishes to be consulted before anything 
else. And pa was perfectly willing, Johnny. He 
said so.” 

“But he looks sober enough about it. He 
needn’t—or, that is, I mean, if he says he is 
willing, he is, perhaps, because she wants it 
But he don’t ever like to be obliged to talk and 
take care of people. Our own mother knew it, 
and was careful on account of it. He wants to 
think and read when he’s done with the office; 
wants to more and more, don’t you see it? You 
shake your head at everything. But he does. 
He gets his slippers and gown on as soon as he 


gets into the house; takes uv his book and looks 
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as though he liked it.” Johnny would have run s care anything about it herself. She said she’d 
on, but Anna, taking a brush out of her table- $ ; rather, for her own part, eat what came handiest, 
drawer, set to work to arrange his hair; his}; and have her time for fixing up the children’s 
peautiful, wavy hair, that was so like his own}; clothes. But she would ‘make Thanksgiving,’ 
mother’s, as good old Mrs. Abbot told him, as she called it, to please “tashand and the chil- 
every time he ran in to see her. And this made} dren.’ She is a good woman.” 
him run in often. He loved to hear it again, | ‘Yes, I think she is,” replied Johnny, grown 
again and again from her, that his hair and the § suddenly thoughtful, listening to Anna and see- 
upper part of his face were like his mother’s, ; ‘ing the tears in her eyes. ‘‘I thought so when 
and that he had her spirited but kind disposi- $I was there, to-day. Her cheeks were as red as 
tion. Mrs. Abbott always said, at last, ‘‘ Your ? ; the fire in her brick oven—with all the heat and 
mouth and chin are like your father’s. And if ; the hard work. Her baby waked and cried, 
you are as good and useful a man as he is, be- 3 when I was there; and she hed to take that up 
sides being as kind-hearted and full of life as: and hold it. But she didn’t mind it. She kept 
your mother was, you'll be the very best man $ her eyes going from her baby to the brick oven; 
in Fisherville. And I believe you will. I think $ from the brick oven to the stove-oven; she sat 
about it in the night sometimes, and see you as 3 in her low, old kitchen rocking-chair close by 
I think you’ll be by the time you’ve doubled } it, you see; from the stove-oven to the chicken 
our years; and pray a little prayer for you, boiling on the top of the stove; this was for a 
jaony, straight out of my heart, without think- } $ chick’n-pie, the children said, antine the steam, 
ing of it beforehand, and setting myself about } and they knew; from the chicken boiling to the 
it at all.” regiment of pies; and, lastly, from the reigment 
; of pies to the regiment of children, to see how 
3 glad they were to join her good motherly smile 
CHAPTER III. $ with their laughing; and then, lastly again, 
Arrer a silence, uncommonly long for Johnny, 3 looking down on her baby, tucking up its fat 
and in which he held close parley with the storm 3 cheeks with her rough fingers, saying, ‘Gov— 
Without, he began again. ‘Don’t you guess I’ve § gov’ to it, looking up to me as if she were proud 
had a good time this day, sis?” said Johnny, ‘I when the little rascal goved back again. Have 
was so glad, you see, to have school out! I felt } : you seen that baby, sis?” 
like driving my nose into everybody’s mess all ‘*A good many times." 
over the village. Guess how many pies Mrs.; «Ain’t it a pretty little rascal? I’ll tell you 
Jesse Chapin has baked for Thanksgiving.” j one thing I thought when I was there to-day, 
“Fifty,” Anna replied. : I thought that their home, all patched up as it 
“George! what made you guess so near? } is, is more like home, a better place to children 
She’s made fifty-two. ‘Jest as many ’s there} ; and all, than this grand house is to us; any of 
is weeks in a year,’ the little Chapins are all; us; for this isn’t the best place that ever was 
saying. They look at the regiment of pies, in} for downright home-sort of comfort. Not for 
big plates and little, in whole plates and broken any of us. And it is all her doing,” tipping his 
plates, all huddled on a table and bureau in the $ head a little in the down stairs direction. 
kitchen; then run out through the open door, “‘Don’t, Johnny!” begged Anna. ‘ Let’s never, 
laughing, kicking up their heels, saying, ‘Jest’s ‘ never speak of it again! It makes me feel as if 
many pies as there is weeks in a year. Mother : I were false and deceitful—as I would not be for 
said so; an’ she knows a thing or two. She my life, Johnny! talking or hearing you talk 
knows how ter make pies, I guess. Hurra for : against her here, and then treating her respect- 
ples and mother!’ Then they swing their old. fully below. I wouldn’t say another word about 
caps; all but Tom. His ha’n’t any visor; and. it.” 
if he never cared for the want of it before, he; But in a little while Johnny came back to the 
did to-day. He was quite ashamed that he subject that filled his thoughts. 
couldn’t swing his cap too, and hurra in aregu-; ‘What were we saying, sis, about your going 
lar way for ‘mother and all the pies!’ Ho,: to New London? Oh, I know! She wants 
Nan,” laughing in his heartiest way, “I wish | Loxley, you see, for Abby. I don’t wonder at 
you'd been there. I guess you'd have had some , it, do you? for he’s the grandest-looking man 
fan,” ; that’s been at Fisherville ever in my day. I 
“I would have helped Mrs. Chapin. Poor! saw him, just saw him, the first time he was 
woman! doing so much to please her husWand j here; and I thought that I would be just like 


and the children! She told me that she didn’t {him some day. You needn’t smile, Nan!— 
Vou. XXIX.—14 
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gracious! or pull my hair like that!” jumping, ; I shall be sick, if nothing else will happen.” He 
rubbing his hair into the completest disorder, 3 held both her hands now, twisting the long, 
pretending that he was outrageously hurt. $ white fingers, and keeping exultant eyes on her 
“T’ll be just like him,” he added, laughing, and } quietly smiling face. 

once more giving his head up to Anna. «ri Anna said they must go down and sit with 
have whiskers like his. George! I never saw g the rest. He must show his hard Greek to pa, 
anything equal yet to his whiskers! did ever} who could help him, she told him, seeing to 
07 his jammed collar, meanwhile; she would ask 


you? 
Anna only laughed at him; and he went on, } mother to show her about the flannel jacket she 
was making, and, when she had shown her, 


“They have just the right sweep, you see 
round the chin. And just the right color. she would bring the backgammon-board for 
wonder if mine—if my hair, I mean, will ever } Abby to play with her. 
he as dark as his.” “T rather like Abby!” said the boy, at this 
Anna, never having seen Mr. Loxley, could not 3 stage of her plan. ‘And I know of somebody 
tell about it. But more to please Johnny by 3 else who likes her; who likes her full as well as 
talking, than on account of any curiosity of her $ he does her mother.” 
own, she asked him how dark Mr. Loxley’s hair} Anna knew by his expression that he was 
was. $ going to say some audacious thing, or other, 
**Why—George! I don’t know; for it isn’t ¢ and dreaded it; for she had learned by this 
dark like anybody’s else. It’s dark eee that, say what he would, she was always 
like night, like darkness itself. J never saw’ obliged then, or after thinking about it, to 
anything like it, or half so grand in the hair- admit, at least to herself, that there was truth 
and-whisker line. Then, you see, I’ll have a} in it. 
stick like his; with a head that has some sense “Come, Johnny, naughty boy, let’s go down,” 
to it. I'll carry it, as he does his. He carries 3 said she, to cut off all farther communication, 
his, as if he and his cane were friends and $ and she attempted to rise; but he held her back. 
always had been. [I'll tell you, Nan, he’s pretty ‘“No, no!” begged he, “I want to just ask 
cute. I want him for—for myself, child; no} you if you is 
need of head-shakings as if you were my grand- “Ts it something that it is right and proper 
ma’am. She wants him for Abby. I know she$for you to ask, Johnny, dear?” interrupted 
does by one particular look she has round the 3 Anna, looking with kind eyes in his face. 
mouth every time she speaks about him, and no Johnny was a little ashamed before the pure, 
other time. She hadn’t this look, she didn’t} questioning glance. To be rid of both the 
begin, all at once, to talk about your going to} shame and the glance together, he came with 
New London to school, when Peters came. And } a jump to his feet, releasing Anna’s hands; and, 
he was as great a catch as Loxley; he was so} with his arm across her shoulders, taking her 
rich, you see; only Peters was engaged, and she} along toward the chamber door. ‘At any 
knew it.” rate,” said he, pausing with his hand on the 
“Oh, Johnny!” coaxed Anna, “I wouldn’t$ door-latch, and now with honest, fear-naught 
talk about it in this way, if I were you. I} eyes on Anna’s, ‘others, even the best, aren't 
wouldn’t think about it at all. Our mother is} ashamed to feel it. I suppose they can’t very 
lady-like and kind; and well help feeling it, under the circumstances. 
«And like our own mother to you and to $ And I ain’t ashamed to know it, to think about 
me?” interposed Johnny. ‘Can you say this?” it, and to want to know whether my blessed 
“No. This she can’t be. She is one, with $ sister Nan sees it. For neither can I help that, 
one kind of manner; our own dear, dear mother Sunder the circumstances. And what I can’t 
was another, with another kind of manner.” } under any given set of circumstances, help 
Anna, in spite of the hesitation she made to} doing, I will never be ashamed of. That is, 4 
gather firmness, had choking breath and dewy § he added, for he understood the implication of 
eyes. She hoped that Johnny would not mind } his recent shame-facedness in Anna’s eyes, 
it; that he would know nothing of the aching } : after I’ve had time to gather my forces, if 
heart. But he did. She knew that he did, they happen to be scattered any way. So I say 
when she felt him nestling closer to her and} now, sis, that it would be right and proper for 
laying his hand so gently on her wrist. ’ me to ask what I was going to; and that I shall 
“Well,” said he, with a long breath and a: do it—some time.” 
rising inflexion on the word. ‘I hope sons} He turned himself and her round to make 
thing will turn up so that you can’t go. I hope bows to the empty room; and then went down 
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with her, talking up smartly by the way, about} jealousies, the well-studied stratagems; strata- 
his “tremendous hard lesson.” gems to effect this or that, to defeat this or 
that. But instead of holding the self-reproaches 
to her until she could lay them down close by a 
better life, she let them off with the miserable 
plea, ‘‘Well, it was surely natural and unavoid- 
the old, free manner of his own mother’s time. } able that she should love her own best. It was 
He had one hand behind him shutting the door; } perfectly natural that she should use efforts to 
with the other he held his Homer out a little} bring her husband and her daughter, the two 
from him, toward his father. ‘I guess you 3 that she loved best, into the familiar and dear 
never saw such a hard lesson as I have got for } relation of the own father and child. The judge 
tomorrow. 1 know you never did. I'll show } loved his own children well enough, already. 
it to you.” pa course he did. One could see that plainly 
His father smiled, as Johnny had not seen $ enough; and one would know that it must be so, 
him smile on him, not when his dip snntene | vite if they did not see it. She had, there- 
was close by, for many a day, as he held out his } fore, no duty in that direction; but she had one 
hand for the book, and said, ‘‘Let me see it, in the direction of making him love the strange 
Johnny. Let me see if I didn’t come upon the $ child in his house. She owed the duty as much 
same, once, when I was a shaver like you.” } to him—she owed it, in fact to all in the family; 
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CHAPTER IV. 
“Farner!” said Johnny, with something of 





Without looking at Johnny’s lesson, but looking 
over to Abby, who was drawing Anna’s chair as 
close as she could to her own, he shut the book } 
with his finger in the place and told Johnny he } 
would dare say he knew what lessonit was. 
Was it not where Paris did thus and so, and 
Achilles so and thus? 

“Yes? George! if that wasn’t a hit in father! 
wasn’t it, sis? wasn’t it, Abby?” And what a 
beaming face was that he turned round on the 
girls! Johnny was certainly a handsome boy. 
He would have been, with features and com- 
plexion far less agreeable, his expression was so 
full of animation, so sincere. 

He turned his face too, on his mother. But 
she didn’t see it. Pity she did not. Pity she 
did not oftener look upon him and Anna! She} 
must have felt for them, in time, if she had; for} 
she would often have seen their looks appealing 





for the whole family would be so much the more 
at ease together, if her daughter felt like a 
daughter indeed, not like an alien in the house.” 
Still as she ordinarily was, busy as she kept 
herself bending so much over her sewing, she 
was an energetic little woman, who was not 
likely, at any time, to lay by a train of reason- 
ing like this, until she could take hold of a con- 
sonant train of action. It happened, therefore, 
especially in the pleasant, early autumnal time 
that immediately followed her marriage, that 
they rode often, the judge, Mrs. Headley, and 
talker—unless it was upon matters of society, 
Abby. Now, as Mrs. Headley was really no 
dress, or occupation, such as sewing, and cake 
pastry-making—as the judge never opened his 
lips upon these matters at all, she got along, at 
the same time getting Abby along, as she soon 


} saw, in the judge’s estimation, by setting them to 


to hers for—for something, oh, for something in } talking upon some of their favorite th s; the 
hers that should make the rooms, the meals, the } very themes—only varied a little in pa: ‘calars, 
evenings and their dear father seem to them as} as they must be in times so different—that her 
they used to. Their hearts so often longed and ’ former husband and Abby used so often to be 
ached for this, turning always in the laa) discussing. Then they talked and talked, as if 
and the pain to their step-mother! She could } they could go on talking forever; and would, 
have read this easily enough in their young} gladly, if nobody came near them to thrust 
faces, if her eyes had not always been studi-} their foreign words in between them. They did 
ously in some other direction. Seeing it, she not forget her, however. They often paused, 
Would have pitied them, and been kind— with an expression of the pleasure they had 





really and heartily kind to them, like an own} 
mother, we mean. Then they must have loved 
her and clung to her. And then must she have ; 
loved them. She thought of this, often herself; : 
feeling that she would take more comfort, if she 
Were daily and hourly paying loving and willing 


service alike to them all. ; 


. She knew, feeling it } 
Painfully enough, at times, that her life was, 
at least, half-spoiled, by the little watchful, 


shared inttommon, still lingering on their faces, 
looked out upon the landscape and made re- 
marks directly to her upon the beauty or the 
abundance they saw. 

But something that they saw whenever they 
looked, made them think of something they had 
heard, or read, or felt, so that straightway the 
two fell again into the old strain of ever-grave, 
albeit ever-cheerful conversation. 
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They generally rode when Anna and Johnny } comfortable for her mother by suggestions about 
were at school. One day, long before this ; ; removing her warm shawl; when she saw this _ 
Thanksgiving eve, that Anna was at home when } fail, by trying to engage the judge and Anna in 
they were going out, Abby turned quite away } : conversation. The judge and Anna tried to help 
from her mother, and, busied with drawing on { her effort. But they had neither spirit nor col. 
her glove, said, ‘“‘Anna—why can’t Anna go} ‘lectedness of mind for it; and so it was, that 
with us? I'll sit on the front seat, or anywhere, } they came, after awhile, to ride mostly in silence: 
if she can go.” mocked, all of them, and rebuked, by the sun 

The judge looked pleased, as both Mrs. ; shedding its steady, genial light, and by the birds 
Headley and Anna saw, in the quick glance } singing and hopping on every tree-top and every 
they gave. But he did not speak. He turned § bush. 
the papers over on the table, with his ear bent; Mrs. Headley’s headache grew worse by-the- 
a little toward his wife, as if he were listening } way. She spoke of that occasionally after the 
for what she would say. Finding that they all } rest became so silent; spoke of her sorrow that 
waited for her to speak, feeling that now Abby’s 3 it should so suddenly come on to spoil her ride, 
eyes were fixed upon her with the rebuke in § And she feared the rest would not enjoy it s0 
them that she had not the courage to meet, she { well. She hoped they would, she said, with her 
too worked at her gloves, unrolling them with ; head bent on her hand; for the judge drove very 
nervous fingers; and, at the same time, she; slow; in part because her most palpable repul- 
cleared her throat to say, ‘‘It’s as her father $ sion toward Anna had been a torpid, benumbing 
says, of course, Abby. Of course we—of course } of his flesh and all his faculties; and in part out 
there is plenty of room, if she has her lessons.” } of his respect for her headache. 

Her old trick of speaking, whenever she was 
saying an ungracious thing, directly to one, in- 
directly to another, or to others, without raising CHAPTER V. 

her eyes to one, or to the others. She wt THERE were no more pleasant rides for a week 








working at her gloves all the while, and until or two; no more really pleasant hours, when the 


it was settled by Abby’s appealing directly to ; mind was fresh and unincumbered; not even be- 
the judge and to Anna, that Anna should go. } tween the judge and Abby, over their beloved 
Anna, poor child, was tearful and anxious} reading and discussion. Mrs. Headley leaned 
about it; but glad to go. She ran to throw on } her head on her hand, even at table, and com- 
her bonnet and shawl; Abby ran to help her. ’ plained of headache and of the heat. Those 
They came back tripping as they went; and ; were bland and beautiful September days; but 
with merry words. They sprang lightly into ; the hot blood of impatience and self-reproach 
the carriage, upon a touch of the judge’s hand. ; commingled, was in all her veins, making it s 
Their hearts were warm toward each other, } burden and a wretchedness at times to live. 
toward him. His heart was warm toward them. The judge was in his office nearly all the time. 
Each had passing visions of a future there in } He sat a few minutes at table, after the meal was 
their home, in which the heart of each might } over, mentioning an item or two—of steamboat 
constantly be warm and loving toward all the 3 or railroad disaster generally—that he had seen 
rest. But it was al spoiled, when, upon being ; in that day’s paper; looked at the plants, per- 
fairly seated, they turned their faces to Mrs. : haps, on leaving the table; but in a way as if 
Headley. She was not looking at them. She } seeing them, he still saw them not; watched 
had not been, from the beginning. She was moment how the canary ‘‘poured her throat;” 
drawing her shawl round, as if Anna troubled : said he believed he must be going to his office, 
her sitting on it; and her skirts, too, Anna’s ; and with languid steps went. 
feet would beon them. And when this wasover,; Abby said little; and the least to her mother 
she shrugged her shoulders laboriously, as if of all. She had heavy eyes, a pale face and 
Anna crowded her. She shrugged them often } restless feet, taking her through the rooms one 
after they started, drawing long breaths and } } after another, from window to window; out into 
complaining of heat; pretty soon of the head- : ' the garden, into the orchard—oh, one way and 
ache; finishing with the wish that she had “another, seeking everywhere, finding nowhere. 
stayed at home. 3 ’ She was less restless when the judge came. Her 
Abby was angry toward her mother. Her? : face brightened a little, and took the expression 
eyes shone, the hot blood was ready to come ; as if she were listening, waiting for good to come. 
through her cheeks. She tried hard though to } } But it did not come. He went. And again came 
make the best of it; tried first to make it more the pallor to her face, the restlessness to her feet. 
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She avoided meeting ‘‘poor, dear little Anna;” ; the fingers; a quick kiss upon the lips or brow; 
this is what she called her over and over again Sor a few, a very few words, tenderly modulated 


in her thoughts, and once aloud to her mother. ‘as if she loved her. The judge came upon them 
But she was sorry when she saw, as she did ; one day just in season to hear Abby say to Anna, 
afterward by the red eyes, that her mother had { as she smiled and touched her lips to her fore- 
been crying about it. She avoided meeting } head, ‘You’re a dear girl! You're the best girl 
Anna, because she did not know how to carry : in the house!” to hear Anna reply, with a grate- 
herself toward her, under the existing state of : ful face, ‘‘No; J know who is the best girl in 
feeling in the house; did not know what to say >the house. It is you.” 

to her, or how to say it; so that she annoyed 

herself, and she had no doubt she did Anna, by 


every one of her attempts at friendliness. More- ; 


CHAPTER VI. 


over, she felt as though it were an implied re-} Jonnny’s heart ached for Anna, day and night, 
proach against her mother, that both Anna and ; when she first went away; so that an expression 
her mother felt it so whenever she paid the 3 of the pain was almost constantly on all his fea- 
former any direct attentions. So she dropped 3 tures, as well as in the bowed head, the languid 


Anna as she had dropped the judge, and every ; movement. He sat down to the table when meal- 
thing, to wait for the time when the bird with time came along; to he rid of questioning, or 
the downy wing, the bird called Peace, would / observation. He did not want to eat. His heart 
come once more settling down in their midst. was hard against the beautiful table, the rich 

Anna was at school, or in her own room, with ; dishes that would melt in one’s mouth; against 
her studies or drawing, nearly all the day; ’ the smiling faces, the part-talking tongues that 
nearly all the evening, unless she had an engage- § had had so few pleasant looks, so few gracious 
ment out with some of the classes. She had $ words for Anna when she was there, that had so 
Johnny to be company and comfort for her there. 3 few for him now she was gone, and he so alone, 
She had, too, the necessity which was wholesome } so depressed, that he longed sometimes to be in 
for her, of putting back whatever pain was set- } the quiet grave with his mother. Even Loxley’s 
tling on her heart, whatever téars were gushing } charms had somehow faded quite away; whether 
hotly to her eyes; for Johnny must not know, } for want of a positively mefitorious quality of 
must not even suspect, what she had to bear in } their own, or because everything seemed to him 
that day’s ride, on the same seat with their step- 3 faded and poor, since Anna went, poor Johnny 
mother. could not determine. 

But time mended matters, as time often does. ‘‘Poh!” wrote he to Anna, when she had been 
It could not make it exactly as if the unkindness ¢ several weeks gone, ‘this nice fellow, Loxley, 
had never fallen, the sorrow never sprung up. 3 isn’t so very nice after all. He’s handsome, I 
This no thing earthly or heavenly could do, so suppose. I suppose a man must be handsome, 
that the regret, the pain under one modification $ when, if you look all day, you can’t find any 
or another, would not sometimes turn again upon 3 fault in him. That is, in his face, form, hair, 
them to rend them. Every one who has wronged $ whiskers, gait, walking-stick, dress, or anything. 
another in vhatever degree knows this, if one has } I don’t like his voice though, or his expression. 
been ever so repentant, ever so lavishly forgiven. } They are both silly. I don’t think Abby likes 

It was over so far that Mrs. Headley’s head-$them; or that our father does But she is 
‘che was gone; so that she again looked cheer- $ strained up all the time about him. She makes 
fully about her, keeping her little curls quivering. {remarks to Abby, praising him as soon as he 
She still was not at all familiar toward Anna; $ goes out. Abby don’t speak; and the least of 
but she noticed her oftener, and with greater 3 all curls is in the middle of her upper lip. 
kindness than before their unfortunate ride to- ‘« Apropos, Abby told me to tell you that she 
gether. She was sparing of all her demonstra- $ loves you, and wants to see you. Ain’t she good, 
tions in that quarter before the judge, however; $ when she dares to be, for her? 
for all her little, fretful jealousies were roused “Our father stays in the office more since 
by eeting that the least friendly attention toward Loxley came. He tries to make some talk with 
the girl in his presence, was sufficient to put him him at table; but he can’t, if he dies for it; 
In an easy-chair (speaking by a figure, that is, ) 3 Loxley is such a poor thing by the side of father. 
the rest of that day; perhaps for many days. I think our father has a great deal of real dig- 

Abby was not much with Anna; but she often } nity, don’t you, darling sis? I mean to be like 
had some gentle endearment for her, when they $ him. I was a fool in my dream of being 2 second 
met in any of the rooms or passages; a clasp of } Loxley. 
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‘Loxley can talk with her all day about what 
kind of puddings, salads, friccasees, sauces, and 
so on, they like; and how they like to see a table 
set out. He always speaks of her dishes and her 
table as sublimities, in their way. He calls it 
‘grand!’ the way she does things. Ugh! what 
fools there are here in this world, who might be 
men! : 

“In the evening, he can talk about the beau- 
ties and rare ones they met at the Mountains, last 
summer. And you'd laugh—if you weren’t too 
much disgusted—to see how he looks over to 
Abby and sighs his, ‘But I, for one, shouldn’t 
be likely to go off hunting up any of these deau- 
ties; (although I have the address of most of 
them; and in their own handwriting too, as I 
could show, if I chose) I should try to get a wife 
with the capital home-qualities you’ve got, Mrs. 
Headley.’ And then he adds something like this, 
‘When I find a girl who is willing to marry me, 
I guess I’ll bring her here to you, to have her 
education finished.’ He laughs here; so does 
she, as if he had done a first-rate witticism. 

“Abby don’t look up from whatever she’s 
reading, or sewing. But she’s mad, I know she 
is sometimes, when she hears Loxley bragging 
about what he could tell of this and that young 
lady, if he chose. How partial she was to him, 
sis; that’s what the coxcomb meant. How this 
one—why, actually sent him a letter! he may 
as well out with it at once. How that one was 
a modest little creature, who always blushed 
whenever he met her, or spoke to her; but her 
brother it was who let him into a secret of too 
delicate a nature to be named. He could never 
forgive himself, he said, with a solemn phiz, if 
he were to make any indelicate uses of any 
young lady’s partiality to him. Ugh! 

«But I’m glad he’s what he is, for two reasons. 
Seeing him beside our father, makes me know 
what a grand thing it is to be a man; whata 
miserable thing to be a fool. I’m all the more 
determined to be a man, seeing it. And I hope 
she’ll see how useless all such managing ways as 
her own are apt to be; and be content some time 
to get hold of a lady-like quiet like our own 
mother’s, for herself, and to let affairs go on as 
God wills. For I rather think they will go as 
He wills, in the end; if she pulls and works in 
ever so strenuous a way. 

**Good-bye, darling, I am getting better con- 
tented. I feel better than I did; for I don’t eat 
® great deal; nor any of the rich stuff. I’m 
going to be a doctor, you see; and I must get 
used to an example that shall agree with the 
theories I shall by-and-bye be scattering right 
and left. 


“The term’s half out! Did you know jt 

Write every day or two. Be sure! I shouldn't 
know what to do in the evenings, after al] my 
lessons are got, if I couldn’t write to you one 
evening, and read over as much as once, a letter 
from you, the next. 

‘Good-bye. Remember! I’m going to be fit and 
ready to have a home of my own, by-and-bye, 
I’m not going to be married; (I mean it, when | 
3 say it, sis; I never say anything more sincerely 
’ than this.) You’re not going to be married, 
But we’re going to keep the home together. I’m 
going to bring home things; you’re going to cook 
and arrange them. We're going to live simply— 
so as to have an easy time and save money for 
other things; old Trim and Kit are going to live 
with us and have cushions of their own, which 
; must be embroidered with trees, cottages, and 
country roads. 

‘‘In passing, don’t be thinking that I’m going 
to make you work too hard, what with the cook- 
ing, the embroidery, and so on; don’t you know! 
We’re going to live so simply! to have so few 
dishes! don’t you see? I do; and I will tell you 
all about it, when the time comes. 

‘‘Dear father, a dear, good, dignified old man 
with white hair, he’ll be, by-and-bye, won't he, 
sissy? he shall find such quiet comfort in our 
rooms, such sunny warmth in the winter, such 
green coolness in the summer, that he’ll be 
coming in to sit often and rest with us. For, 
you see, I’m going to settle down, right here 
where the places are that you and I like so well. 
She shall come in too; I’ll prescribe low diet— 
such as mush, white sugar, and cream, and pul- 
satilla, for her nervous tension; I'll be kind to 
her, but very plain-hearted; and she shall love 
us. We will love her, and weep sincere tears for 
her, when, at last, if God spares us longest, we 
lay her to rest by the side of our own mother. 

‘“‘God help me, and this turns out to be no 
mere dream! God help you, sissy, to fill up 
your hours with contentment and goodness. As 
I know He will. And so, with a new feeling of 
content, myself, I say, good-bye, once more—the 
third time, I believe—and tell you that I am, as 
ever, Your loving brother, Jounxy.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


“Pye mastered her, you see!” wrote Johnny, 
near the close of Anna’s term at New London. 
“I did it with truth, at once the simplest and 
the mightiest agent in human action, as I take 
it. 

“TI told you our father was going to Boston 





to-day. Loxley has gone too. Not to Boston 
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He never goes the same way that father does. : see to that affair. Or, better than that, you shall, 
He’s gone off Ogdensburgh way, on railroad | ‘when you come, This next vacation, you must 
business; is going to be gone several days. He: : go in to stay a day or two with the Prestons; 
should return as soon as he could possibly, he ; ‘then it can be done, perhaps. Although it is a 
said, putting upon the outside an expression of } ; : delicate matter to meddle with, isn’t it? 
quite a tender regret. The days would be long, : ‘sWell, our father and Loxley were gone to- 
he said; speaking, by-the-way, to our step-; \ day, as I have told you. And this afternoon 
mother. Abby was there, though, trimming the } : Abby went by the cars to Merrimac. A letter 
plants. He hoped they would be long to at least { had just come saying that her—that our step- 
one—looking over to Abby’s side of the room— $ mother’s sister, Mrs. Badger, is very sick. So 
beside himself. Perhaps he flattered himself you see she and I were the only two in the house 
though! ‘Don’t let Abby quite forget me, if she’s {at supper-time Except Bridget, of course. 1 
inclined to; will you, Mrs. Headley?’ he said, ‘ knew she would be nervous over it. She is always 
at last, buttoning his overcoat up to his throat. } uneasy if we happen to be left alone a minute 

“She laughed her little laugh, that set her } So I made up my mind before I went down, that 
little curls to quivering; looked from him to ; I would see if I couldn’t put the foolishness away 
Abby, from Abby back to him, assuring him } from between us, so that we could look at each 
that she would find ¢hat an easy thing to do; an ; other, and talk as if we knew some thing. Bridget 
easy thing. He would please himself with hoping ; had put my plate in the place it has when they 
so, he said; shook hands with her and Abby; and ; are all here. Our father’s was vacant. She was 
I was glad for Abby’s sake to see that his hand $ just sitting down when I went in. Well, I went 
had to go the whole way to hers; then he went. ‘in, in the old, easy way. I know I did; for my 
Not so much as saying, ‘Good morning, sir,’ to S purpose made me feel easy. It was a good one; 
me. He looked at me steadily as he was going ; I was ready, if it came round to that, to show 
out, tipped his head and eyelids, the least in the § all that was in my heart toward her. I liked 
world, and that was as much as he ever does, $ her, someway, for the ‘irst time; because I saw 
when she is about. He is the completest toad- { her there alone, a woman, I suppose; and because 
eater! If he sees me out anywhere, he talks } I knew she was uneasy before me. 
with me—about ‘my sister at New London.’ He «**See!’ said I, speaking as I felt, in a lively, 
has heard she is young and a charming girl, he } pleasant way. ‘I’m going to sit in my father’s 
said, one day. I told him coolly that ‘she is.’ § place, wouldn’t you?’ At the same time I was 
He wished, another day, ‘that my sister he had $ slipping my plate and chair round to sit down: 
a so much about, would come home, for a } doing it without looking at her, you see. I was 

ew days. He wanted to see her. But he was’too busy. Besides I was going through with 
expecting to be in considerable danger, when she } what I had began. I was not going before- 
came, judging from what he had been told of her $ hand to question one of her looks, even by one 
beauty.’ tlook of mine. But I knew that the face she 
hig said, ‘Humph, sir!’ Not loud enough for } raised to mine, although a little surprised, was 
him to hear though, I suppose. You see I felt ; not a displeased one. 

the utmost contempt toward him; for, besides } ‘While she was at work doing something to 
his attentions to our Abby, he is engaged, or has 3 the tea-things, I drew the preserve-dishes u 
been, very lately, to a young lady at Fall River. } little nearer and said—still without looking 
Mrs. Flint knows it to be a fact, for a conductor : at her, although I could have looked at her 
who knew about it told her husband. But this ‘ honestly enough; but thought she’d feel better 
18 @ secret, mem. I should tell it to Abby, if I ; if I didn’t, ‘Which will you have, mother?’ 
Saw any need of it. But I don’t. ’ Mother! how good the word seemed to me, as 

“Then, every time he goes into Concord, he} it went over my lips! and the echo of it down 
spends more or less time with a Miss Howan- } in my heart, after I had spoken it, was good. I 
dish, whose father is teacher of the German and ‘didn’t look at her then. I knew though that 
Spanish there. You've heard of him. I guess ; her face brightened; for it seemed to me that 
you've seen her, upon a second thought; at one 2a halo was all at once about her. She would 
of the levees there, last summer; don’t you re- § have quince, if I pleased, she said; and with a 
member? Ido. She was a young thing, very } good voice, sissy dear; such a voice as we never 
pretty, I remember; and dressed a little quaintly, any of us heard in her before, I fancy. We 
some way. We thought her dress very becoming, ; were quite silent a minute cr two, as I helped 
though. And I remember we said her expression ; her to preserves, she me to tea. Then I said, 
was as simple and innocent as a child’s. I shall ‘ sipping my tea, ‘This great house will be dull 
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to you while they’re all gone?’ 


‘No, I guess » here at F 


Ae 


» for the boys who have this 


not.’ And this time she smiled, as I had seen } ; heaviest of all wants, the want of a home that 


her smile on Abby, a few times, perhaps; but} is indeed home. 


never before on me: not by a great deal. ‘If 


you liked me right well, as I am sure I should 
you, if you did like me—it would be different; 


I’ve thought many a time, 
j when I-was in at Mr. Chapin’s and other very 
poor, cramped-up places, that it was pleasant 


there. That I should rather be one of their 


you wouldn’t miss others so much, and feel as } boys, and live there where the open, smiling 
if there wasn’t anybody left, when the last— ’ faces were, and the love of all for all, than to 


when Abby went.’ 


> be the boy I was, in this great, fine house, that 


**T looked down into my tea this time, to hide } was so cold and empty. 


the tears, that I’m not the least ashamed to own, 
filled my eyes up as full as they well could, 
‘I do like you,’ she 3 have troubles after this, of one kind or another. 


without running over. 


‘IT do thank God, sis, as I never, never did 
} before, for anything, that it is over. We shall 


said, after a pause, ‘if you want me to; if you $I am not so foolish as to believe, that, because 
like me any. Mrs. Powers told me long ago, when one dark cloud has passed from our sun, another 


I first came here, it was the very first week, that { cannot come. 
you didn’t; that you said the same as to say you § § good. 
Of course I denied ever saying ; bright home to come to, we can get along with 


never meant to.’ 
anything of the kind to Mrs. Powers or anybody. 


The same never can. That's 
If we all love each other and have a 


\ the rest. As true as I live, sissy, I would rather 


Whatever I might have said—not so soon as the any of our family would die, I would rather die 
first week, but as soon as I knew how different } ten deaths myself, if that were possible for one 
it was to be here with you and me, to what it $ boy to do, than to live with any one of the family, 


used to be—how we were motherless still, the } I mean who dislikes me, whom I must dislike, 


same as before she came, if I hadn’t had ai 
prudent, gentle sister to be a help to me, I 
I do know that, as it was, I never 


don’t know. 


have said, or insinuated one word against her, 


except to yourself. 


this that I have just written. So she knew from 


that, that you hadn’t allowed me to find fault 


with her, even to you. 

“Then she told me, as I could see, a good 
deal sorry for what she had done, that Mrs. 
Powers made her believe that you, too, precious 
darling, were bitter toward her; were deter- 
mined not to like her, even before she came. 
And she cried as she told me this; as true as 
you live she did. I was willing; for I py toe 
there was reason. But, I thought, as she sat } 
wiping her eyes, that she should shed no more 
tears of the kind; that the future should never 
cost her any, if I, and you, and all of us together 
could help it. (By-the-way, you know, we have 
seen that Mrs. Powers has been here often, and } 
that this mother gave her things, just as our 
own mother gave them to Mrs. Bates; because 


she was a more industrious woman, besides } 


being a poorer one.) 

‘But it was bed-time when Icame up. You 
see if I write another word to-night. Only this, 
that I wish you knew this very minute how 
thankful I feel—more for you than for myself, 
dear one; for I, as a man, almost, could rough 
it some way. But nobody but God knows how 
I have pitied you. Nobody but He knows how, 
but for you, it might have kept me angry, and 
half-spoilt me; with all the temptations that are 


I told her so; told her all 


**Good night, sissy. God love you. 
** Thursday evening. 
“Ah, I know, sissy! This is the time when 
your dear eyes ought to be on this letter in- 
stead of mine. I was intending to be up early 
and finish it right off this morning, you see. 
: But I slept late; Bridget had breakfast early on 
: account of some great work at putting the house 
’ in order, she had to do while the folks are gone. 
:So that the bell rang just I was going to put 
} my pen to the paper. 
“You know our good father always has so 
; much stepping about to do in the morning, 
seeing to what is wanted for the day and so on! 
} Well, would I help her do this? our mother 
asked me as we left the table. Would I just 
see to the furnace a little, if it wouldn’t trouble 
me too much, and the dear little woman really 
made her requests as if she were half-afraid, 
until she saw how glad I was to be going right 
and left, doing this and that, just as I used 
ito. Would I go up stairs, she asked, with 
; her. She wanted to know, she said, on our 
way up, what J thought about doing so and 
} so with Anna’s chamber. We thought just 
‘alike, Nanny; but I shan’t tell you what we 
}thought. You see it’s to be all done before you 
‘ come, ‘that she may have a pleasant surprise,’ 
‘our mother said. (You see how, like a boy of 
ten, I am contributing to your surprise; but! 
thought you'd better be a little prepared to see 
‘a change; and that you’d better know at once 
how kindly she is setting herself to work for 


: you.) 
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«] hadn’t time, then, to write this morning. ; you?—to he hoping and planning where one 


At noon I brought home Dr. Judson’s Memoirs. S can’t really accomplish anything, and where there 
[ had read them before, as you know. I wanted $is no need of accomplishing anything. You've 
to read them to our mother. I wanted her to $ done your part in helping to make your son the 
gee this one excellence in the life of the doctor g fine fellow he is. Now you can be easy about 
and his last two wives, that to me seems the } the rest, trusting him entirely to make his own 
crowning one of all. Or, at least, I think they peony in all things. This will take one care 
were as great, as far above all our common men } 3 away: and this is worth something, isn’t it, 
and women, in the candid and lofty appreciation } ; mother, here where there are so many cares?’ 
in which they living held each other and the} ‘You will wonder, perhaps, how the boy you 
dead, as they were in their devotion to the mis- : 3 : have seen so still before her always, could say 
sionary cause. They were great in this cause; } ’ this so easily. But I’ve thought and felt a good 
I haven’t words to tell how sublime a thing it } deal here in this still, out-of-the-way room, since 
seemed to me living a life like Dr. Judson’s. I; your face of light has been so far from me. I 
want our mother to feel it allas Ido. I want ; was so sick down in my very soul, for awhile, 
her to feel as I do that Emily Judson was as} you see! Especially when the wind and the 
great a woman in rising away above every temp- ; storm were beating about this part of the house. 
tation to envy, jealousy, and the like poor pas- ; I needed comfort so much that I prayed to God; 
sions that so naturally try the second or third § ‘for I had no one else, I thought of Jesus and 
wife, and the step-mother, ah, sissy, mine, that read about Him. Well, God heard me. I seemed 
she was as great in this as mortal woman can; to know that He did, and that He came very 
be, let her be in what cause she may. Our near His child. I seemed to feel the spirit of 
father will feel it. He'll see all the glory of it : Christ mixing with my spirit, making it very 
at once. I hope Abby will come. She will feel é gentle and very knowing too. And when one 
it. Pretty soon you will come, darling. Then has felt this, or, that is, when one feels it, one 
we will all read and talk about it, and gather up {is ready for the truth that needs to be spoken; 
the spirit of the Judsons, for our own hearts and $ and ready to speak it in such a manner that it is 
lives. I suppose it is the true spirit of Him who { sure to accomplish something. I knew when I 
was always so gentle and noble, Christ. You % took hold of our mother, that I could do some- 
see, sissy, dear, I mean to be a Christian. Not $ thing, just as well as I know now, that I have 
just to join the church, to partake the sacra- } done something. 
ment once a month, to go to church regularly ‘*A letter came to-day from Abby. I brought 
and ‘help the cause;’ but to be great; great in ; it in when I came from school. Mrs. Badger 
my smallest thoughts and actions. I hope God } was quite sick, our mother said, as she read; 
will help me. and Abby wanted to stay awhile to take care of 
“Qur mother mentioned her son to me to-$her. We took our places at table as soon as she 
night. She has never before seemed to feel that $ had done reading. ‘I don’t exactly want her to 
he is anything to me, or I to him. She brought 3 stay,’ said our mother, with a shade of the old 
s bundle of his letters, and read to me from 3 abstraction on her face. ‘Because you will miss 
them. He must be a grand fellow; like Abby, be here?’ I asked. ‘Not so much that,’ drop- 
I should think; and our mother said he is. Said 3 ping her eyes. ‘I was thinking—you know Mr. 
she, as she was folding a letter, ‘I’ve been in ; Loxley thinks a good deal of having her aan, 
hopes he would come this way this season to } He will be back in a day or two, I suppose.’ ‘I 
stay. He has money enough; he must have : : would never mind that,’ I replied. ‘you will 
seen enough of the country, by this time, to be ; have—what part will you have, mother?’ I was 
willing to settle down. I’ve been in hopes he } helping her to friccaseed chicken, you see. ‘I 
Would marry Hetty Badger, a pretty niece of my } would leave Abby to do what she feels it right 
brother-in-law. But I don't know.’ S for her to do, letting all the rest take care of 
***No, mother, you don’t know,’ said I, mean- : itself.’ ‘How do you like Mr. Loxley? what do 
ing to snap one fibre of this managing propensity : you think of him?’ asked our mother, after a 
of hers that holds her so close to the earth. I} ‘pause. She had her eyes on the wing she was 
think she would be so much nobler, you see, if : dividing. ‘I like him well enough as a boarder. 
she'd go above it entirely. I felt it that moment, : But, if he thinks of Abby, he thinks of one who 
how much nobler she’d be; for the old, uneasy | is too far above him ever to be got hold of by 
expression came back to her face and manners, ; him. In my opinion. Have some more of the 
a8 she said it. ‘And I wouldn’t care about it,’ 3 : sauce, mother, won ’t you?’ ‘I imagine you are 
T added; ‘I don’t think it is well for one—do : ‘ right about it,’ she said, thoughtfully, after she 
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had held her plate for the sauce. ‘There’s;is over. And then I felt for our mother, ang 
something about him, now I allow myself to} told her that I did. 
think, that makes one feel as if he were not } ‘*She was afraid that we could never forgive 
altogether true and sincere in his life. I’ve felt § her and love her, long at a time, she said, She 
something of it all along. But I thought Abby was afraid our father never could. She won. 
would not do better perhaps than to marry him; } dered at the steady kindness and delicacy he had 
and so I wouldn’t allow myself to think of his} always shown her, seeing as he must have done 
faults, or whether he had any.’ all along, how little she was doing toward ful- 
‘**She can do something that I would like} filling the great trust he had placed in her hands, 
better than marrying him.’ ‘What is that?’ she} I told her I had no doubt that our father would 
asked, looking suddenly up. ‘She can stay right 3 die for her any time; that I would after that, at 
here with us, mother. We are to be a very happy } any rate; and then to quiet her, I went back to 
family after this, you know,’ added I; for I knew 3 my paper, saying that I wanted to read some- 
that a sick thought of jealousy was beginning to } thing beautiful to her. 
creep into her heart. ‘We are to find our com-} ‘I haven’t told you anywhere along that itis 
fort and our dignity in loving each other.’ 3 Friday morning. I found it was almost twelve, 
‘Tears started. As she wiped them, she said } last night, when I was in the middle of a para- 
heartily, ‘That is true, Johnny. I mustn’t forget} graph. I thought I was doing wrong writing so 
that, and so fall into my old ways of planning} late; and so instantly wiped my pen and went to 
and worrying. For that is miserable enough. I bed. I was up before five this morning. But 
haven’t a doubt that it has had more to do with ; after this I shall write, wake and sleep at the 
my sick headaches than anything else. And} right hours. For the sake of feeling well, you 
then it spoils one’s life!’ She said it with a look} see. For the sake of being as healthy a manas 
as if she loathed it in her soul, and as if she{I am a boy. I mean: to be careful in all my 
were putting it afar off from her forever. ; habits of diet and everything,. to this end. I've 
‘‘Our mother couldn’t be altogether easy about ; heard so many broken down men and women 
Loxley, I saw, after we had our conversation $ say, ‘I was always healthy until I did so we 
about him, until she had said to me, ‘How shall’ so. Since, I have never seen a really well day.’ 
we manage with Mr. Loxley when he comes, 4 There are very few of all who are here eating, 
wonder?’ ‘We won’t undertake to manage him 3 and drinking, and going their various ways, who 
at all, will we?’ I asked, smiling. ‘I see!’ re- ; understand that it is a great duty of theirs, to be 
plied she, smiling in return, and coloring a little. } healthy. I shall tell them so when once I get 
‘We are simply to let him be, taking his own} my fingers on their pulses. 
course with the rest. Only if he is an insincere,} ‘The bell calls me to breakfast. So good-bye, 
false sort of person.’ ‘Then we will speak, act } darling. JouNny.” 
and look so much truth ourselves, that he shall } 
see it; and, liking it better than his own insin- 3 
cerity, shall take it into his own course. I wish} CHAPTER VIII. 
he would! it is so miserable, never, as long as} Auona the west side of the pleasant town, New 
one lives here on the earth, to be an honest, } London, between this town and Wendall, between 
open-hearted man!’ the counties Merrimac and Sullivan, there lies 4 
‘‘Seeing that she was thoughtful and inclined beautiful lake, called the Sunapee. It is made 
to be still, I drew a paper toward me, beginning} of no great account there in a neighborhood, 
to read. I grew absorbed in an abstract I omme | where, by just going up to the top of Mount 
across, of one of Henry Giles’ lectures; and} Kearsaye, one can count thirty lakes and lake 
when I looked up to repeat something I had just } lets, in one direction and another. But it is the 
read, she was weeping. In a very still way; but : largest lake in the state, save the Winnipiscogee. 
the tears were dropping fast. ‘I think it is so} ‘It has no islands; but it has finely indented, 
bad,’ said she, when she found that I was look- § 3 finely wooded shores; and is blue, and placid, 
ing at her, ‘that I’ve been so poor a mother to ; and very beautiful to look upon. It is beautiful 
the motherless. I would die to take it all back.’ to go out upon, in a summer afternoon, when 
«‘I went to her and stood by her, holding her ; elsewhere it is so sultry, when there the air goe 
hand and weeping with her. For I looked back } : by with gratefully cooling wings. 
as she was doing; and saw you, precious darling, : It was beautiful living there so near it. Abby, 
and myself, in all that we had borne since the} now Mrs. Alfred Williams, said, throwing back 
hour that our mother died. I thought of the § ‘a blind, that father, mother, Johnny, Anna, 
present, at the same time, thinking how, now, it * * good-looking man of twenty-five or so, whom we 
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do not know, and children, and the children’s, you, mother.” It was a blue pimpernel. Abby 
father, Mr. Williams, might see how bright it} loved blue fiowers, best of all, and Alfred knew it. 
was; here sparkling through the leaves and: ‘Darling boy!—he’s his mother’s darling!” 
branches, there, showing quiet and blue through $ were Abby’s words, sweeter than honey, to the 
an opening, made for this purpose since Abby 3 approbation-loving boy. She bowed low over 


> 


came there between the trees. 


“You'll feel the cold through there some when } patting it many times. 
s 
3 husband’s heart would be moved toward her 


winter comes, Abby,” said her mother. 


“Yes, I know,” said Abby, fondling the hand } for this. 


him, laying her hand on his shoulder and softly 
She did not think her 


She didn’t think of him at all; nor of 


of a little girl of three, as if it were one of her} any one but the boy down there that she loved, 


habits to do so. 
liams, when we were talking about having it 
done,” she added, looking round to the portly 
gentleman standing near her, smiling on him 
while she spoke to another, as if this too were 
one of her habits. ‘‘But he says the house is 
very warm, as you can see that it must be, 
mother; and that we can burn all the wood we 
want to. And you would think so, you would 
think so, father, if you were to go to the wood- 
house. Let’s go out.” 


So they all went to the wood-house, where the 
nice little sticks, just of a length, were packed, 
flank before flank, high as the roof; and so far, 
that, as Mrs. Headley said to Johnny, who had 
just put a child’s hoe back out of her path, it 


was really a walk, from one end of it to the 
other. From the wood-house they went to the 
garden. Anna knew all about the garden. She 
went over there every Saturday from the semi- 
nary. She led her father to see the bees; for 
she had observed when he was there just after 
Abby’s marriage, how much he enjoyed standing 
near them, talking, or thinking, listening mean- 
while to the unbroken hum, looking upon the 
steady industry. 

She came bringing mint leaves to her mother. 
She remembered how, when she was there before, 
she kept one constantly in her fingers, or lying 
near her, if her fingers were busy. The little, 
three-years-old girl, Bessy, they called her, 
hunted the borders. For the prettiest fiowers 
for mamma! just the prettiest. flowers I can 
find!” she said to Anna; speaking as if she were 
in a hurry to find them, with her tiny fingers 
going here and there amongst portulaccas, mig- 
nonettes, heliotropes, and the like delicate blos- 
soms. Bessy’s brother, the five-years-old Alfred, 
meanwhile went carefully ; stooping, little as he 
was, hunting along the borders, through the 
Plots; hunting a long time in vain, as Abby saw; 
for she watched him ‘as if she were his own 
mother,” all those thought who saw her. At 
last it was found; the little fellow gave a glad 
spring; but broke the flower gently; gently 
came, and with loving, reverential eyes up- 
turned, gave it to Abby, saying, “I found it for 


«I mentioned this to Mr. Wil- 





that loved her. 
must come, if we would have it genuine and 
worthy, spontaneously, out of the full fountain 
of love and goodness in her heart. 

If our readers would know how Abby came 
to be Mrs. Alfred Williams, and not Mrs. Jerome 
Loxley, as her mother planned, we can only tell 
them, briefly, that she met him at New London, 
when she and the rest of the family went over 
to be present at the spring-term examination, 
and to take Anna home. 

Then Mr. Williams had a relative, a far-off 
cousin, at Fisherville; whom he had not seen 
or thought of, perhaps for years. He thought 
of him soon as he studied how he would again 
meet Abby and came over. He thought he was 
a lucky man when he saw how welcome he was 
to the Halls; when he learned from them that 
the large house close by, was Judge Headley’s; 
and that the families were most intimate, inso- 
much that the ‘“‘women-folk,” as Mr. Hall said, 
‘¢were always running back and forth.” Abby 
came running in as they talked about it; and was 
unequivocally glad to see Mr. Williams, even as 
Mr. Williams was unequivocally glad to meet 
her. For they had, when they met at New Lon- 
don, a good deal of conversation. Each was in- 
terested in the other. Each thought often of 
the other afterward, wondering whether it was 
for them ever to meet again. Or the wondering 
was chiefly on Abby’s side. On Mr. Williams’, 
decision, early took its place. 

They were married in a very few months, for 
Mr. Williams wanted her to be there in the 
home that had not really been home one hour, 
to him, or to the children, since his wife died, 
more than a year ago. And Abby wanted to be 
there. There was not an hour, a waking one, 
that she did not feel tenderness and pity for him 
and them, longing to be there, seeing to them, 
working for them. 

Now, it was early September. The judge’s 
folks were paying their second visit. The judge, 
his wife and Johnny were, that is. Our stranger 
had been there many times since Abby’s mar- 
riage; had in fact spent whole weeks there; 
often meeting our friend Anna there. 


The act came, as all action 
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“Ah? Jem!” said Johnny, taking brisk hold; hands put out to catch him, when he was yet 9 
of the stranger’s arm, to draw his steps off a far off; to see how now he allowed himself to be 
tuft of pinks, ‘you step on some flowers. And} almost cornered between them, and then escaped 
there is none to spare at this season.” } them by a rollicking leap over bed after bed, 

‘‘Hum! I was looking for Anna. I believe I} When he did this, the children too stood still, 
spend half my time in hunting and running } laughing to see him go. 
after the girl; she spends just enough of raed *‘Bless her!” said Abby, speaking heartily; 
to be forever getting out of my way. Do you} ‘how the darling laughs! See her, mother! she 
believe she cares a straw about me, brother; can hardly stand for laughing. Isn’t she the 
John!” (It seems, then, that the interesting} dearest thing?” She started to go out toward 
stranger was Mrs. Headley’s son, the same} her, followed slowly, in a few minutes by her 
that she picked out, long tithe ago, for pretty ; happy husband. 

Hetty Badger.) ‘Our mother believes that she} Thus the judge and Mrs. Headley were left 
does. Sometimes ‘I do; sometimes I there } standing alone. They looked to see how both 
she goes now, on the farther side of the garden } of Bessy’s hands clung to both of her mother’s 
with the children. To-day I think she don’t. } when they came along; how manly little Alfred 
I’ve been trying all day, I tried last evening, to 3 looked smiling, first on one parent then on the 
get a chance to say something to her that I other; and then, at the same moment, as if upon 
must soon say.” He withdrew his eyes from} the same thought, each turned to the other, 
her direction now, letting them fall on the leaves * drawing a little nearer together, smiling on each 
he had been, all the while, tearing. ‘What do you; other. ‘I am thinking how happy we are,” 
say?” he asked, with tones slightly impatient. {said Mrs. Headley, tears gathering in her soft 

“Why, I say that you should ask her about it. } eyes. ‘‘I don’t deserve it,” she added, taking 
Here she comes! Come here, Nan,” stretching } the hand her husband extended, between both 
his hand back to draw her. She slowly accepted} hers. ‘I can never forget that. But God is 
his hand; and then he brought her round to face} good. There isn’t an hour that I don’t think 
himself and Cummings. Only the latter kept} that He’s good; and that His will toward me 
his eyes, at first, steadily on the work of his} and mine has been so much wiser than my own! 
fingers. ‘James wants to speak with you, } Tell me now what you were thinking?” asked 
child!” said he, speaking a little reproach-} she, smilingly, after a moment’s pause. 
fully; for the girl’s fingers trembled in his to “The same thing that you were, dear; that we 
be away. She looked troubled as if she felt} are happy; that God is good.” The judge spoke 
slight vexation. ‘‘He wants to speak with you, } seriously; but there was nothing of the old, 
you see; and you shouldn’t be running away } dreamy, sad intonation in his voice. That all 
in this fashion.” He spoke deliberately; and 3 went months before, when the fulness of house- 
the cool words, the calm, searching look quieted 3 hold comfort came. 
her. ‘I’m going out there where the rest of We wonder what the two over there by the peach 
them are. I want to see if Bess has quite for- 3 trees were saying to each other, meanwhile. 
given me for stealing her mother’s plums at “T was afraid of you,” said Anna, in reply to 
dinner. If she has, I must offend her again, something he had been saying. ‘I am now; & 
some way. Good! I know what I'll do.” And} little,” half-looking up, half-laughing. “I im- 
off he went. agine I always shall be.” 

Anna and her companion could not see across ‘Good! then I shall be able to keep you nicely 
the garden, what Johnny did, they thought: in subjection,” replied Cummings, laughing 
though that he got some of Abby’s flowers heartily. 
away; for the children set up a great chase This was all they said that time; for they 
after him, while the rest stood laughing to see} came up from all parts of the garden, led by 
them run; to see Bessy’s plump, little eager } the cheerful matron, Abby. 
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Tr rarely is my lot to meet 2 Combined in thee, dear friend, I find 

A mind so gracefully replete True graces of a soul refined, 
With gems of rarest thought, With strong and manly thought, 

But better far than mental power In thee all graceful forms unite, 

Thy grace, that dignified each hour } Mingled with threads of golden light 
With kindly office fraught. From richest sunset caught. F. M. C 
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THE THREE GHOSTS. 


BY E. W. 


Rovxp a cheerfu. wood fire, in a quaint, old 
country house, three sisters sat talking in the 
twilight. The bright blaze illumined the walls, 
on which a few portraits were hanging, and cast 


DEWEES. 


Three years had passed since that time, and 


i 
’ though their loveliness attracted suitors even to 
: 


their quiet, lonely home, no whisper had ever 


been breathed by any of the sisters of a wish to 


s 
4 


grotesque shadows from the old-fashioned furni- ’ break that vow. 


ture. The ruddy glow lighted up too the three 
lovely faces of the sisters, who were enjoying its 
cheerfulness. 

Very charming were they all, but very dif- 
ferent in their beauty. 

Margaret, the elder—she who sits to the right 
of the fire, with head thrown partly back, while 
her hands are crossed upon her knees, is about 
twenty-two. She is tall, stately, and proudly 
beautiful. Sophie, ‘‘pretty Sophie,” sits oppo- 
site, on a sofa, with the head of little Rose, who 
is reclining, on her lap. 

Little Rose, the youngest, with neither Marga- 
ret’s queenly grace, nor Sophy’s brilliant beauty, 
was what ladies call ‘‘a darling’”—that is, she 
was loveable, charming, and innocent. In fact, 
she was fresh and sweet as a hawthorn blossom. 

These three young girls were singularly situ- 
ated. 

They resided in the old homestead where we 
have found them, alone, except for the servants 
who attended them. Father and mother were 
both dead within a few years, and as there was 


no relation to supply, even in a measure, their § 


places, the orphan sisters clavg yet more closely 


to each other, and continued to live in their} 


desolate home, like birds who nestle together in 
the old nest when the parent birds have left 
them. 

Thomas, an old and faithful man servant, 
and Kitty Cork, (a person notwithstanding her 
juvenile name, of middle age and tried fidelity) 
Were their only domestics—but they sufficed, 
for their labors were performed in the spirit of 
love and willingness. 

Such was the little household of the sisters— 

and there they were settled—for life. For, be 
it known to you, oh, incredulous reader, that 
each of the fair sisterhood was under a solemn 
vow of celibacy. 
When their father died and left them all alone 
in the world, they took each other hands and 
solemnly promised never to desert each other, 
but to live and die together. 


$ them*to my readers. 


$ any treason to their code. 


3 On the contrary, they often applauded their 
¢ Wate in devising it, and swore fealty to it 
anew. 
Some such conversation had taken place on 
the vay evening I have chosen to introduce 
Indeed they were more 
than usually vehement in their denunciations of 
Margaret’s eyes had 
flashed indignantly at the very thought of such 
treachery—Sophy had painted most touchingly 
; the lonely state of the other two—should one be 
3 hase enough to desert—and little Rose had de- 
clared, 
; “That even if Prince Charming himself should 
’ come flying into the room in a golden chariot, 
Sand were to fall at her feet, all crowned with 
; diamonds, she would not waver the least mite— 
: but should just say very coldly, ‘Rise, Prince 
; Charming, you can’t have me. I have promised 
my sisters never to marry.’” 

Margaret and Sophie laughed at little Rose’s 
sally, and the greatest unanimity of opinion ap 
peared to prevail. 

While they sat over the fire discussing this 
} subject, Kitty Cork entered with a basket of 
chesnuts, saying, 

“If ye plase, leddies, Thomas bids me give 
yees they nuts. He’s afther pickin’ them hissel: 
and he sais as it’s Hallow-Ave, ye’ll be thryin’ 
yer fortunes, good or bad—and it’s wishin’ ye 
good luck, and good husbands he is.” 

‘Does not Thomas know?” began Margaret, 
with a frown. 

«‘Oh—ay—he knows,” interrupted Kitty, with 
slighting toss of the head—but immediately re- 
penting this imprudent gesture, she added, with 
roguish demureness, 

“Och, but Thomas is a quare, head-strong, 
ould body. Purr, ould sowl, he has ay his cranks 
and whims—and one is, ye’ll all three o’ yees be 
married befor the year’s out. Unfortunate, de- 
mented, craythur that he is, to take sic an a 
crazy fancy.” 

‘Crazy, indeed!” said Margaret, er - ui 
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but yet when Kitty was gone, the girls began, § 
«just for fun,” to try the nuts on the hot shovel 3 
in the good, old-fashioned manner. True, no 
names were mentioned aloud, but that did not 
prevent each maiden from mentally designating 
her nuts as she pleased—and certainly the most 
intense interest glowed in each youthful face, as 
it watched the antic manceuvres of the mimic } 
lovers in the symbolical pantomime. 

Kitty returned to find them engaged in this 
most inconsistent amusement; but like a wise 
damsel she took no note of trifling discrepancies. 
She, on the contrary, proposed that as they were 
trying Hallow-Eve games, they should, at a later 
hour, before going to bed, try the famous old one 
of sowing hemp-seed by moonlight. 3 

‘*What is it? how do you do it?” crigd the 
sisters, and Kitty went on to explain, hgw.that 
the girl who would look into the future as to her 3 
fate, must go by night, alone, and beyond the: 
hearing of her friends, and scattering hemp-seed 
in the moonlight, must say, 





‘Hemp-seed I sow, 
Hemp-seed must grow ; 
Whoever will be my true-love, come after and mow.’ 


And then, on looking over her right shoulder, 
she should see the man she was to marry coming 


after her, with a great scythe, mowing—and who 
would most surely overtake her and cut her heels 
off with that weapon, if she paused too long to 
look.” 

“You forget, Kitty, we are never going to 
have any husbands,” remarked Sophie, when 
Kitty paused in her explanations. 

‘¢Oh, well, then, no harm done,” was the re- 
sponse—‘‘if yees to have no husbands, no hus- 
bands will come and ye’ll no risk yer heels.” 

The sisters were in the humor for a frolic, and 
would have adventured a trial on the spot, but 
the all-important Kitty stopped them. 

‘‘What an a time is this for sich a thing? it’s 
no yet eight o’ clock, and the mune’s no up—the 
earliest hour ever I seen it tried was ten o’clock, 
and the midnight hour is better still.” 

The girls consented to wait a more propitious 
hour, and returned to their fire-side chat. Kitty 
retired to the kitchen, where she whispered a 
long tale in Thomas’ ear. The latter listened— 
nodded his head sagaciously—took up his hat 
and went out. 

Ten o’clock at length struck, and the sisters, 
as eager as ever for the frolic, called Kitty. She 
appeared after a little delay, bringing with her 
three baskets of hemp-seed, one of which she 
gave to each fair adventurer, with renewed in- 
structions. Miss Margaret was desired to issue 
from the front door—Rose from the back, and 





wen PARANA any 
Sophie from the side. They were about to set 
off, when Thomas, who stood silently observing 
all, said gruffly, 

“That’s wrong, Kitty—Miss Rose is to go by 
the side, and Miss Sophie from the back.” 

‘“‘Thrue for you, Thomas, and me heart’s in 
very mouth at fright at me blunther.” 

“Why, Kitty, what difference can it possibly 
make?” inquired the girls. 

Kitty made no intelligible answer—but some- 
thing she mumbled like, 

“‘Gae the right gait, and ye’ll meet the right 
guist,” as the three girlish figures flitted away 
in the darkness. 

Five—ten minutes elapsed, and Margaret 
rushed breathless into the sitting-room; an 
instant more, and Rose and Sophy joined her. 
They all looked excited, and frightened. 

Each looked at the other inquiringly, and 
Margaret began, 

‘“‘T have really seen something very extraor- 
dinary—very strange. I do not know what to 
think. It could not have been a spirit—but— 
oh, how frightened I am! [I will tell you all 
about it. I had scattered my hemp-seed and 
repeated the rhyme as Kitty directed, when 
looking behind me I saw actually a figure in 
white, advancing toward me with a scythe, just 
as had been predicted. I was so taken by sur- 
prise, and so frightened—for, of course, I did 
not believe Kitty’s nonsense, that I had no 
power torun or move. I stood motionless with 
terror, while the figure approached nearer and 
nearer. It advanced, step by step, as a man 
does in mowing, and I yet had no power to stir. 
At last it was behind me—close—I felt its touch 
and its breath on my cheek—and a voice whis- 
pered in my ear, ° 

‘< «Beware how youcast from you the love and 
devotion of a faithful heart. Young Alderthorn 
truly loves you—make him and yourself happy.’” 

The sisters were silent. Margaret added, 
“What makes it stranger is, that I know well 
the voice that spoke—it was Alderthorn’s—and 
I know none but a spirit could imitate those 
tones so as to deceive me. But tell us, Sophy— 
what happened to you? You are as pale as 
lily.” 

Sophie held up her hand, on the third finger 
of which glittered an opal ring, which she had 
never worn before. 

“Listen!” said she, ‘I did just as you did, 
Margaret; and looking over my shoulder 88 
directed, I too saw a vision. It was not mow 
ing as that you describe; but it held a scythe 2 
its hand, and when I first saw it, it was already 
by my side. It was clad in some kind of § 
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white mantle, and its features were quite visible , Margaret met her glance with a look at once 


in the moonlight. Sisters, it was the face of $ conscious and suspicious. 
Lieutenant Morton! He—or it—took my hand, A light was beginning to break in upon them. 
snd put this ring on my finger, saying solemnly, { They began to see that Rose was not the only 
as he did so, traitor in thecamp. They began also to suspect 
«With this ring I wed thee, Kitty and see through her devices. 
In death or in life, At last Sophie broke into a merry laugh. 
This token doth bind thee “The fact is,” she said, ‘‘that that mischievous 
Forever my wife. Kitty has been playing us a trick, very saucy, 

Margaret shuddered. What if her sister were } but very clever. I understand it all now, and 
wodded to a demon? She had heard of such: she has evidently understood ws all, this long 
fearful things—and did not her own experience } time. How say you, Margaret? Are we justi- 
forbid her to be incredulous? With a sickening} fied in keeping our vows, when three ghosts 
sensation of superstitious horror and apprehen- 3 come from their graves to bid us break them?” 
sion, she turned toward little Rese. What had 3 Margaret turned aside her stately head, with 
befallen that poor child? 3a blush and smile, and made no explicit answer. 

“I too have seen a ghost,” Rose began—} But I fancy she, as well as the other sisters, 
Margaret clasped her hands, and closed her} were more satisfactory in their replies the next 
eyes. Her pale face grew even whiter than day, to the ‘‘three ghosts,” who appeared in 
before. Rose continued, } propria persona to plead their suits. 

“I had sown my hemp-seed, as you did,: I need scarcely say, that, as Sophie has sug- 
sisters, and when I looked behind me, I saw gested, Kitty was at the bottom of these simple 
the reaper coming after me with great strides. { mysteries. Having, with her usual shrewdness, 
I started to run, but in my fright I stumbled { discovered the secret of each sister, she had 
and fell—and the ghost instanly sprang forward, ; despatched Thomas to summon the lovers in time 
and raised me up—and—and ‘a : to play the ghostly part assigned them. 

“And what, Rose?” asked Sophie and Mar- Finally, I would merely remark, that that 
garet, eagerly. ‘‘quare, head-strong ould body,” Thomas’ pre- 

“And it was Robert Bloomley,” said Rose, } diction came perfectly true. All three sisters 
abruptly. $ were married within the year. 

“How do you know? what makes you think 3 Margaret entered with her husband into pos- 
80?” asked the sisters. 3 session of a noble estate in the neighborhood. 

“Because he kissed me!” cried Rose, hastily. } Sophie accompanied Lieutenant Mortorn to dis- 
Then, overwhelmed by her own blundering; tant lands. But Rose, with her honest-eyed 
speech, she hid her blushing face in her hands. 3 farmer, settled down in the dear old homestead. 

Margaret and Sophie were aghast. Here was} Kitty, now more important and more indulged 
8 discovery ! than ever, and faithful old Thomas, of course, 

Rose tried, awkwardly enongh, to profit by } remained with her. 
the silence to amend her error. $ Once a year, as often as it is within the 

“Ghosts don’t kiss, you know,” she timidly : bounds of possibility, the sisters meet under the 
remarked. old roof-tree. Every Hallow-Eve they assemble, 

“And Robert Bloomley does!’ cried Sophie, } as of old, round the cheerful wood fire, not per- 
laughing. ‘Oh, Rose, Rose, you little traitor, 3 haps roasting chesnuts, and talking girlish non- 
¥ho would have expected this from you?” sense, but recalling scenes of past pleasures, 

She looked keenly at Margaret as she spoke, } and speaking of present happiness. 
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Take back, false knight, thy worthless gift, Take it! I care no more to look 
Pledge of a broken vow, Upon that brow of thine, 

Too long upon my cheated heart Since thou thy fickle love hast laid 
I've worn the bauble now. Upon another shrine. 


Take it! and know that from this heart Take it, and give me back my own, 
Thine image is effaced, I’d scorn to longer rest, 

Where it, while I could deem thee true, In semblance even upon aught 
Held fondest resting-place. So faithless as thy breast. 





SNOW-PRINTS. 
BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Ir had just ceased snowing; a few thin flakes, 3a good-humor from mere sympathy. In fact, 
like young birds, fluttered about, as if ata nes just such a “cousin” as every woman can re- 
where to nestle. Maria Thayer, or homely Maria, ; member when she looks back into the past. He 
as she was called, was pressing her face against had been one season to college, and was a fine, 
the window-panes, looking upon the scenery } intelligent fellow—at the bottom of every species 
without. : of harmless sport. 

Far as the eye could reach, all was one broad} ‘Fun ahead, Maria! fun ahead!” he cried, 
expanse of snow. ‘The bushes in the yard bent} flinging the snow from his cap around the room, 
to the earth beneath the weight of their white 3 unmindful that a huge flake impertinently set- 


shroud; the bare trees stretched out in desola- 
tion their skeleton arms; here and there, where 
the starlight fell, could be traced the outlines 
of the fences, while farther beyond gleamed the 
out-houses from the world of snow. The lovers 
of sleighing were out—and ever and anon dashed 
by in their sleighs from the village close by. 

Maria sighed as the sound of the bells fell 
upon her ears. She was indeed homely; her 
hair was red and wavy, her nose rather large, 
and her chin sharp and pointed. Her eyes were 
the only redeeming feature about her; they were 
pretty, brown eyes, and full of light and love to 
those who had learned to appreciate them. 

In disposition she was particularly winning; 
so kind, so gentle, so impossible to be ruffled; 
and many young gallants who in their recollec- 
tions of Glenwood called up the faces of its rustic 
beauties, with tempting lips, and rosy cheeks, 
and flashing eyes, and bewitching curls, found 
sweet memories of the quiet, winning, unobtru- 
sive ways of homely Maria, far to out-weigh 
them all. 

Aunt Elsie sat by the fire, knitting; the cat 
dozed at her feet—lost in dreams of cat-land, 
where the mice are numerous, and plump and 
sleek, and the toasted cheese abundant, and the 
cream delicious; only starting as the embers 
settled down on the hearth, or squinting sleepily 
with one eye at times at her little prodigy who 
was letting out the yarn from aunt Elsie’s ball 
with the alacrity of a practised whaler. 

While Maria sighed at the window, the gate 
without was shut with a slam, a preliminary 


stamping was heard in the hall, and in a mo-} 
ment afterward Fred Grayson burst into the; 





tled on aunt Elsie’s nose. ‘‘Hip—hurrah! fun 
ahead, I say, Maria. Ben Bolton—you know 
Ben—a great clod-hopper-of-a-fellow, yet soci- 
able withal; well, Ben, as I was agoing to say, 
is hitching up his four-horse sleigh, and will be 
round in half an hour to take us over to Bell- 
ville. So get ready.” 

“Fred Grayson, you thoughtless fellow!” 
cried aunt Elsie, ‘look at the snow-tracks you 
have made in'the room! It’s just like you.” 

“‘They can be seen without spectacles, I do 
say, aunt; but it is some consolation to know 
that ‘it is just like me.’ I couldn’t help it 
though, aunt; I am going to go through the 
world leaving my tracks.” 

“‘Yes—yes, wild boy; snow-prints, I guess.” 

“No, aunt—not snow-prints,”’ cried Fred, his 
face flushing—‘“‘tracks more substantial and 
lasting. Blazer tracks in the wilderness of the 
world; real pioneer marks for those behind to 
follow me through the world of thought.” 

‘¢You had better soon begin then,” said aunt 
Elsie—‘‘first, by getting rid of your thoughtless 
ways. Now take the fire shovel and gather up 
the snow, while Maria js getting ready.” 

“That I'll do, aunt,” said Fred, taking the 
shovel and the turkey-wing from the hearth and 
brushing up the snow. ‘Did you say I had 
better begin, soon. Why bless your dear soul! 
I have begun; and I am going through, too, with 
just such strides as I made into the room. The 
world will hear of Fred Grayson, mind if it don't, 
aunt.” 

‘““Yes—Fred Grayson and his seven-league 
boots,” retorted aunt Elsie, with a smile. 

“Pooh! that don’t make me angry. Here, 


room. ? now; the snow is all removed, and so you - 

He was a wild, romping young fellow, with a} draw up your face again. I wonder, sunt, 

fine figure, beautiful eyes, handsome features, } added Fred, a shade of thoughtfulness passing 

and a —_ musical laugh that put everybody in ‘ over his expressive countenance, “‘if ever I make 
23 
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SNOW-PRINTS 231 
mis-steps in my life-time, ohemie they can erp as i the bells! hey make the very sissies startle, 
easily erased as these snow-prints? A very im-{ and the gaunt, frozen trees to essay to swing 
portant query, ain’t it, aunt? But here comes? their palsied arms. Ben and I put all the hells 
Maria.” bi in the neighborhood on the horses, and had half 

Maria entered the room; she was plainly yet; a dozen strings sent from-——” 
comfortably attired, and had a pair of gum shoes: —*‘ Bell-ville, by telegraph"” 
in one hand, and a warm, heavy shaw! in the; putting on her shawl. 
other. ’ The sleigh was at the door; and a ringing 

“Who all are going, Fred?” she asked, throw- ‘ shout from a dozen happy hearts greeted then 
ing her shawl over the back of a chair. : appearance. As they walked toward the gate 

“Qh, lots! fourteen in all; Harvey Morgan, { Fred whispered to Maria, 
the new beau, among the gentlemen; and among “Harvey Morgan is one of the party; take 
the ladies—stuck-up Mary Pease, and prudish } care of your heart, Maria.” 

Helen Spencer, and giddy Kate Lawson, and her{ ‘‘No fear, Fred; I shan’t lose it.” 

sister Sue, and—Jane Gray—and—and—Fanny § “‘I wouldn’t care if you did.” 
White—and—and—last and least, homely Maria} ‘Why, Fred?” 

Thayer.” ; ‘“‘Because I would be the one to find it. 

“Much obliged to you, Fred,” said Maria, : Wouldn’t it be funny if my words should prove 
smiling. ‘true? Who knows?” 

“No thanks, Maria—no thanks; folks are} ‘‘Ho, ho, ho—what a Fred Grayson!” laughed 
always welcome to their own,” and Fred, with i Maria—‘‘who knows? I shall remember that, 


interrupted Maria, 


a mischievous laugh, cut a pigeon-wing around } Fred.” 
the room, treading on the cat’s tail, and almost; ‘‘Cut the courtship short,” cried a good 
upsetting a crock of batter on the hearth, creat- } humored voice from the sleigh. 

“That’s so,” cried Ben Bolton, —‘‘ whoa, 
Charley! Get in, Fred; stow Maria anywhere. 


ing a new source of worriment to aunt Elsie. 
“No offence, Maria; all fun, you know,” and 


take the fire out of them—I will, myself. Oceans 
of bells, Fred, eh?” 

‘Any quantity, Ben; but the belles, to my 
replied Fred, helping 


his dark eyes into hers; ‘‘you ain’t homely to 


5 
N 
3 
Fred passed his arm around her and looked with ; W-h-o-a! I say, you the critters be quiet! T'll 
; 
3 


me, Maria. You have a warm, loving heart—a 
real woman’s heart—and what is better, Maria, ; 
itis in the right place. I intend, some time, to} taste, are in the sleigh, 
make you my little wife!” Maria in. 

“Why, Fred!’ exclaimed Maria. 3 ‘All aboard!” shouted Ben, gathering up the 

“Oh, don’t tear open your eyes so wide; and § lines. 
look as if you were going to eat me, like a great } ‘*Hold on, Ben,” cried Sue Lawson—‘‘ Maria, 
ogre. Don’t mind giddy, rattle-brained Fred} your aunt is calling you.” 

Grayson; though you know, Maria, sensible Aunt Elsie had by this time reached the side 
words often gleam up among his silly ones, and } of the sleigh. She had a hot brick wrapped up 
some of his vagaries occasionally wear the hue } in a blanket in her hand. 

of prophecies.” $ «Oh, never mind the brick, aunt,” said Maria. 

“False prophecies, Fred; and I do not know: ‘‘Take it along—take it along,” thundered 
that you ever say anything sensible. There} Ben, ‘‘Fred can carry it in his hat for you! 
hoW—we are even.” Clear the way! gee-up, there!” 

“Take care, Maria,” said aunt Elsie, ‘‘Fred$ Sure enough—Maria did lose her heart. Har- 
intends to stride into your heart, some day, in} vey Morgan was a handsome, intelligent, capti- 
the game wild manner he did into the room.” ° vating fellow, and made deep inroads into her 

“And leave nothing but snow-prints,” said; affections. There was no seriousness on his 
Maria, with a laugh. part, however, his attentions were prompted by 

“Look here, aunt,” said Fred, putting on a mere whim. Before many months he departed 
vain-glorious, pedantic look, and giving a dee. for the city again, leaving Maria, as he said, 
berate tug at his shirt-collar, ‘“‘ain’t such a ‘to cry her eyes out about him, as many had 
noble, intelligent, good-looking fellow as myself, \ done before her.” 
eminently calculated to play the—the—sleigh- In that matter, however, he was mistaken. 
bell polka with a homely girl’s affections? But; Maria did not fret much about him. A love so 
seriously, Maria, God ever keeps me from leaving } } fickle was of little value at best; it was merely 
cold, chilly snow- -prints upon your warm, gash. § a ‘*snow-print!” 
ing heart, But hark! whoop! hurrah! Listen!‘ Time passed on. Fred Grayson was indeed 
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282 AN ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
making his mark in the world, much to the; into the ante-chamber he felt a pair of soft arms 
astonishment and gratification of aunt Elsie. A } around his neck, and heard a sweet voice breathe 
lecture had just been closed at Fanueil Hall, : his name. 
Boston. The discourse of the speaker had been ; ‘*What, can this be? My Maria!” exclaimed 
brilliant, eloquent, just the subject for the times. } Fred Grayson, half-bewildered. 
The audience had been literally carried away; ‘‘Yes, Fred, your old friend, homely Maria.” 
he set all their tastes and sympathies weenie | ‘‘Never homely to me, dear,” said Fred, as 
at once, to the dire distraction of their reason. } they passed down the steps. ‘‘You look superbly 
His arguments glittered with laughter, and were ; beautiful to-night, and you must be more than 
yet balanced with good sense. He piled up hig} a friend—you must be that long-ago-talked-of- 
merriment like a grotesque monument, yet so} wife.” a 
compact and regular that there was no fear of} Aunt Elsie heard the words, but did not feel 
its toppling over. ; the warm, gentle acquiescing pressure of the 
The audience were leaving, and in the ante- { hand that Grayson felt. 
chamber, with a number of others, stood two! ‘‘Years have sobered neither of you,” said 
females, apparently waiting the approach of the ; aunt Elsie—‘‘just think of it, Maria! Fred is 
speaker. The one was aunt Elsie—the other, { again proposing to you right under my nose, 
with the auburn hair trained into glorious ring- ; and in the self-same words.” 
lets, with a softer brilliancy in the brown eyes,{ ‘‘Mere snow-prints, aunt,” said Maria. 
and with fuller cheeks than of yore, looking} ‘Who knows?” said Fred, with a glance at 
superb, as the light fell upon her—the other, } Maria. 
we say, was homely Maria. : «Know what?” asked aunt Elsie 
The hall was soon empty—and the janitor pre- «¢T know,” said Maria, with a blush. 
pared to turn off the gas. As the lecturer passed > Fred knew—and the reader knows! 
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ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


And chat with one I think is fair, 
Than sit upon a throne of state. 


THERE is no place so dear to me, 
Upon the face of all the earth, 
Upon the land, or on the sea, 


No ghosts of murdéred moments come 
As my sweet home and humble hearth. 


To haunt me as they swiftly glide— 
I never kill them when at home, 
With my good angel at my side. 
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No costly rug bedecks the floor, 

No gold glows on the mantle shelf, 
When Kate is there, I nothing more 2 The hands upon the dial plate, 

Desire but to be there myself. Go round and round too fast for me, 


we 


I'd rather sit in my old chair, If I could bribe old Time to wait, 
And see the coals glow in the grate, How long the golden hours would be. 





THE SGHOLAR’S ADIEU. 


BY MARY H. LUCY. 


Lovine.y the Summer sunshine Voices from the future call us, 
Smileth o'er the earth again, 3 Long we may not linger here, 

Merrily the wild-wood songsters But a cheerfnl hope is blending, 
Raise anew their joyous strein. g Even with our parting tear. 


With the murmur of the South wind, Music gounds are all around us, 
Like some low and mournful spell, Echoing thro’ each grove and dell 
Floateth out our words of parting, But tha sweetest and the saddest, 


Sadly comes our fare-ye-well! ; Is our lingering fare-ye-well! 
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ELLEN ESPY’S LOVE. 
BY A. L. OTIS. 


In a quiet boarding-house in one of our large; On the other side, he could not afford the time 
cities, a young artist dwelt with his mother, } for careful study, and every picture must be 
and. that mother depended wholly upon him, for : sold in its crude imperfection, thus casting a 
after a life of extravagance, her husband iad} stain upon his artist-fame. 


5 


died a bankrupt. ; While he was thus trying to decide upon his 
He left his son totally unqualified to support } future course, the deepest despondency made him 
himself by any profession or knowledge of mer-} powerless, and he sat all day before his unused 
cantile affairs, since after the youth had left the ‘ easel, or wandered moodily about the city. 
university, his time had been spent in the enjoy-; One morning, late in autumn, he left his gar- 
ment of all the world has to give—that is, all not} ret studio, intending to consider the matter 
unworthy, for Richard Barret had no low tastes. } calmly, while taking his morning walk. On the 
He travelled first through the United States, } staircase he passed a person he had seen often 
and then through Europe. On his return to} enough before, but until now he had never given 
America he took up the study of art, simply as ; her an observing glance—a young girl of seven- 
an ornament—read Ruskin, and every other} teen, niece to the hostess. She looked very 
modern author who has written upon it—at-$ graceful as she stood leaning slightly over the 
tempted subjects far beyond the capacity of any} the bannister to see some one descending. He 
tyro in painting—and then, taught modesty and passed with a slight bow, which was returned 
moderation by his disappointment, and: excited $ as mechanically as it was given, but it was ac- 
to deep earnestness by his determination to : companied by a lingering stare of the large, dark 
conquer, his enthusiasm freshly fired by the | eyes, as if in wonder whether she were really 
arrival of the Dusseldorff Gallery—he succeeded $ the object of his politeness. 
after careful study and untiring patience, in : Richard saw the look, and his subsequent 
painting two most exquisite pictures. This it observations brought him to the conclusion that 
took him two years to accomplish. } she was the most desolate, lonely creature 
Then came the sudden failure, and death of {he had ever seen. Her aunt utterly neglected 
his father, and his resolve lest his years of study i and repelled her, the lady-boarders took little 
should be lost, to make his art support Ais mother } notice of her, and as she was very shy, she 
and himself. When his determination became never had anything to say to the gentlemen. 
known, his friends eagerly bespoke pictures of } The poor orphaned girl had really no home 
ae ~ working under the pressure of neces- there, though her aunt made a merit of helping 
sity, and feeling keenly the irksomeness of a} to give her one. An old uncle paying part board 
choice of subjects not congenial, or the constraint for her. She spent most of her time in her 
of being limited in the time he could bestow upon } room, which Richard observed was a garret ad- 
them, he failed to do justice to himself. His pic- 3 joining his studio. 
tures became decidedly second-rate, and he soon : As the days grew colder, and fires became 
a ta ate ge rap gaa oy apt oe 
y e success of $ his and g e kitch . 
his first pictures to i a his abilities, § One cold, Meal evening as she was returning 
7 that it was his duty, for his mother’s sake, ; to her cheerless garret, she passed his mother’s 
oxearn book-keeping and get a clerkship, which } room, just as he opened it, and the glare of the 
es, at least be a eure dependence. 3 soft, coal fire fell upon her colorless face. It 
¢ could not but believe, however, that what } awoke there a smile, as if only the sight of such 
he had done once he could do again, and that; comfort were an enjoyment. She went on, and 
with practice would come facility and accuracy. ‘ Richard held the door open that she might have 
Having once felt the joy of ‘clothing his thought : light to ascend the stairs. 
pecksgcal beauty,” he could not without aj ’ “Why didn’t you ask that frozen little thing 
: ‘ gn all hopes for the future, and in?” his mother said. ‘Go after her now and 
ury himself in distasteful occupation. * tell her I want her to come and warm herself.” 








234 ELLEN ESPY’S LOVE. 
**I don’t like the errand, mother, I am sure ; Richard of course was kind to her. His little 
she is proud.” } friendly attentions were received shyly at first, 
‘I wish, Richard, we could do something for} but soon she delighted in receiving them, and 
that poor, forsaken child.” : before the winter was over she “ worshipped the 
5 
3 
; 





‘She needs companionship more than any-} ground he trod upon.” 
thing else.” Early in their acquaintance Mrs. Barret tock 
‘Well, so do I, Richard, so just ask her to sit > her to Richard’s studio to see his paintings, and 
with me while you are out to-night. Perhaps} she made a remark to which he remembered. 
we may cheer one another up.” : «You want a good model, I think, Mrs. Barret, 
Richard knocked at the little garret door. It? a real face, with real feeling in it?” 
was opened promptly, but all was dark within. He looked about for such a countenance, but 
He: asked if Miss Ellen were there, and gave } found none he could obtain at all inspiring, until 
his mother’s message. After a slight demur the g one day when he returned from a walk, he found 
young girl followed him. ; his mother and-Ellen in his painting-room, the 
Mrs. Barret’s motherly kindness was received $ former gazing with admiration at the young girl 
with a retiring dignity, through which a very} who stood with hands clasped, and eyes raised 
heartfelt joy shone upon her young face. $as she had seen Mignon in an engraving. As 
Richard saw her comfortably established in} soon as Richard entered his mother exclaimed, 
the chimney corner, and then bade a cheerful } *« There, I have placed her so; and would not 
good-bye for the evening. she make a lovely picture?” 
Ellen had gone when he returned, but his: Richard agreed, and asked as a great favor if 
mother declared her a charming companion, $ she would sit to him. 
and said she had asked for a book, and read to$ Her mantling color, and bright eyes, as well 
her all the evening. They had both enjoyed it}as her broken words of thanks, showed how 
exceedingly, for Ellen liked to read, and read ; great an honor she thought it to be asked. 
remarkably well. § Richard smiled, and told her she little im- 
Richard was much pleased to find so pleasant } agined the fatigue she would have to undergo. 


» companion for his mother, and as Mrs. Barret > «Ah, that is nothing. I will not feel it, I am 

had asked her to come again the next evening, sure,” she said. 

he awaited her appearance with agreeable anti-: Nor did she. She was too happy to be of ser- 

cipation; but he was disappointed, for she did vice to him, and she was too earnest in her wish 
s 


not come. that he should succeed. 


They soon discovered that if Richard were} The picture, however, was a failure. Not 
going to pass the evening at home, it was neces- that it was not a well-executed likeness, but it 
sary to add his request to his mother’s before $ wanted soul. It-was lifeless, and the fault was 
she would consent to favor them with her com-} not the model’s, for a gentle joy in his presence, 
pany. After this discovery Ellen passed many } and the love that lived, unknown to herself, in 
pleasant evenings with them, reading aloud, } her soul, made her face, with its habitual sad- 
listening to Richard talking «f -t, or Mrs. } ness, and its large, dark eyes, the very best ex- 
Barret of old times, and taking much interest ; ponent of ‘Mignon aspirant au ceil.” 
in every word they said. The kind old lady,} And when she was released each day, she hung 
finally, never comfortably enjoyed her fire and ; over the picture with trembling eagerness. Oh, 
bright lights, unless Ellen were by her side. : that Richard might succeed through her !—that 

Her kindness brought its own reward, for she } this picture might bring him fame, at least bring 
found in the girl an intelligent, gentle, mirthful him hope, and lift him from his despondency: 
spirit, which shortened many a dreary winter } While his ardent heart was beating with this 
evening. Ellen’s presence was, however, but} expectation, he one day dashed his pencil to the 
one luxury the more to Mrs. Barret, while to} ground in anger, and ejaculated that he had 
the poor, desolate being, she befriended, it was $ failed gain—he was no artist—he was a misel- 
like entering a heaven from the outer darkness, } able dabber in oil-colors, and had no power t 
to be received into their companionship. compel them to express his thoughts—he wes “ 

She had not been caressed nor had kindly} wretched, self-deluded fool, doomed to failure 
sympathy, since she left her school companions, } and disappointment. 
so that the touch of her patroness’ hand, when Ellen, still standing as she had been for two 
it was laid on her head in fondness, or the not} hours without rest, heard in dismay, in over- 
unfrequent kiss, made her heart fill and bound; whelming grief, and after a moment's effort to 
with an astonished joy. ? rally, she sank, fainting, to the floor. 
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Richard had often been struck with her enthu- 
siastic interest in his painting, and he now felt 
a gush of remorseful tenderness toward one 


whom he realized cared more for him and his $ 


success in art, than any one on earth. 

His mother busied herself attending to the 
poor girl, and when she revived, they assisted 
her to Mrs. Barret’s room, and at her own re- 
quest left her alone lying on the sofa, trying to 
gain tranquillity in slumber. 

Richard and his mother stood thoughtful by 
the fire in the adjoining parlor. Mrs. Barret 
looked up timidly to her son, and said with hesi- 
tation, 

‘Richard, I should like such a daughter.” 

“Mother,” he replied, promptly and gaily, 

“T should like such a wife!” 


She threw her arms about his neck and burst $ 


into tears, saying, 

“It is hard to give you up, darling, even to 
her—to feel that I shall be crowded out of your 
heart; but I am glad she is to take my place, and 
not one unworthy of you.” 

“That no one ever will, dear mother. I assure 
you that though I feel deep affection for the $ 
gentle creature, you will always be dearer to me 
than she.” 

“Then you don’t love her, Richard, I am 
afraid?” 

“Why, you dear, inconsistent woman! I will 
tell her how much I love her, and see if she is ; 
not satisfied ?”’ 

“TI hope she will be, Richard, for she is the } 
very sweetest girl I ever knew, and will make 
you happy after I am gone. God bless you 
both,” 

Ellen was entirely satisfied. She was so happy 
that she wondered at it. Their engagement was 
likely to be a long one; but Ellen’s heart, shone 
upon by the sun of love, burst into joy and glad- $ 
ness, while a similar phenomenon went on in 
Nature, and the spring advanced through April 
and May. 

Richard, however, was soon more gloomy than 
ever, still pining for success in art, still dese- 
erating his talent by painting hastily for imme- 
diate sale, and complaining that he had time for 
nothing better. Ellen’s uncle, who was much 
pleased with her engagement, thought his com- } 
plaints well grounded, and offered to advance : 
such & sum as would enable him to have six | 
months leisure to devote to real study. His } 
offer was thankfully accepted for Ellen’s sake, 
that they might be the sooner settled in life, and 
Richard looked forward to doing credit to his ; 
ability, Despair of success had, however, so 
unnerved him, and the habit of haste in painting ° 
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$so vitiated his principles, that he knew not how 
* to set to work with vigorous earnestness. 

Ellen’s encouragement had little effect. 
$ ‘TIT want excitement,” he said, ‘‘something to 
‘spur me to effort. If I only had an inspiring 

model!” 
; His gentle hearer quivered with pain, for the 
$ words cut deeply. Poor Ellen pondered them in 
g her heart. 
The truth was he did not know what he wanted. 
;and so cried for the moon. An inspiring model 
{indeed! What true genius ever found inspira- 
3 tion in outward circumstances or objects? 
; What he wanted was manly energy. Perhaps 
¢ that would come with returning strength and 
3 health, for all through the winter he had been 

preyed upon by a low fever, and was but now 
’ beginning to conquer the disease. 
$ Two idle weeks passed. He could not decide 
; upon a subject. During those weeks Ellen grew 
’ pale and thin, and seemed unlike herself, some- 
$ times so mournfully, passionately fond and atten- 
: tive to every word—and again so sunk in thought 
that even calling her by name failed to attract 
$ her attention. 

Another Monday morning saw Richard stand- 

ng listless before his easel, while Ellen leaned 
on his shoulder, and looked at the canvass with 
fixed eyes, as if she saw there a vivid picture 
which caused her both dread and a compelled 
admiration. She started from her abstraction 
suddenly, and leaned forward with a quick sigh 
to gaze lence in Richard’s face. 

He turned his eyes to hers, for he had before 
$been gazing too abstractedly at the canvass to 
:notice her, and thus caressingly touched her 
‘cheek with his hand, a hand as soft as her 
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«Kiss me,”’ she murmured, hurriedly, ‘once, 
> before I go.” 

Surprised and moved, he folded her in a warm 
embrace, and kissed her affectionately. She 
sighed again deeply as she turned to leave the 
room. 

‘But where are you going?” Richard asked. 

‘To find you a model who is faultless, Richard, 
at least. Will not perfection inspire you?” 

She did not wait for an answer, and left 
‘Richard thinking that it was both ungentle- 
manly and unkind in him to have sighed in her 
: presence for a better model. All thought about 
the matter soon floated from his mind, however, 
and he pondered a subject for painting which had 
{ occurred to him. It was Amy Robsart’s face, 

’ when she heard her lord’s signal beneath her 
3window. He had said to Ellen that it would be 
an interesting picture, and just such a study as 
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he wanted, a beautiful female face glowing with; She came the next day in her carriage, y 
feeling. ’ quarter of an hour too soon, and found Richar) 
Hours passed, and he sat absorbed until his} had not returned from his walk. The time was 
door softly opened, and Ellen entered, her face } fully occupied by recalling with Ellen the story 
full of quiet happiness. ; of Amy Robsart, and dwelling upon her sad fate, 
“I have asked her, Richard,” she said, has-} so that when he had returned and she had been 
tening to him, ‘‘and for the sake of our old} introduced, and had taken her position, it needed 
school friendship she has consented to come} but a few moments preparation to enable her to 
to-morrow. Oh, Richacd, her eyes, her mouth, } enter into the unfortunate countesses feelings, 
indeed her whole countenance, is so exquisitely} Richard stood gazing eagerly at Miss Spencer, 
lovely! Hers is too, precisely, the style of ‘ as with her head bent she collected her thoughts, 
beauty ascribed to Amy Robsart, and I am sure } He saw that the features were faultless, and was 
it will satisfy you.” $ intensely anxious that the soul should shine 
Thus standing by his side, she timidly asked } through them. 
to be forgiven for something very mean that she; When that graceful bent head was raised, and 
had been guilty of. Richard saw her face glowing with emotion, her 
Richard refused to believe in her guilt, and; fine eyes burning with impatience, and her lips 
asked for the circumstances of the case, declaring apart with the gushing sighs of joy—he thrilled 
that her conduct, when investigated, would, he { through every nerve. His artist’s soul was satis- 
was sure, prove to be magnanimity itself. She} fied, was filled with deep contentment, with 
answered, admiration, with ecstacy. He set his teeth with 
“Two whole weeks ago, you told me you} the strength of his determination to transfer the 
needed a faultless model, and I instantly thought } beauty, both of face and of expression, to his 
of Mary Spencer, but, Richard, I could not bear} canvass, and began to paint with fury. 
to have my face only a foil to her radiant beauty} Ellen and Mrs Barret sat quietly in another 
when you were to be the judge; when you were part of the room, both with sewing, but ‘now 





; 
to dwell upon every line of her perfect counte- occupied with watching the artist and his sitter. 


nance, just after having had mine under your} When Mrs. Barret saw with what enthusiasm 
scrutiny. But my selfishness is conquered, Rich-{ her son worked, she shook her head slightly 
ard, so forgive it.” several times, and finally whispered to Ellen, 

“You flatterer! And you dear, generous girl! } ‘She is very beautiful, my dear child.” 

It is sweet to have you jealous, Ellen, but heaven ; Ellen kept silence, and grew pale, but seemed 
thwart me in my art if I ever give you cause!” to rise above her fears, and said, 

He drew her to him with warmest blessings.; ‘Don’t you see now that it was necessary to 
His mother, who entered at this moment, was} him to have a beautiful model? I am so glad I 
instantly informed, in a torrent of eloquence, of } asked her to come, Mrs Barret.” 
all Ellen’s perfections; and she too praised and ‘Call me mother, dear. You may as well. 
kissed her. 3 It will come natural to you then, on that happy 

“Oh!” said Ellen, from her full heart, ‘I can} day which I hope is not so very far off, and it 
never be happier than this. Please heaven not } will please me very much.” 
to dash my brimming cup from my lips.” : Ellen made no reply. She saw that Mrs 

When Richard left them to take his daily walk, { Barret’s object was to counteract the effect of 
Mrs. Barret questioned Ellen about the new} her first remark, and to conceal her fears. She 
model, and learned that though Mary had left} tried to banish her own, and it was reassuring 
school a year before Ellen, to enter the world as} to see how Richard, as he became more and 
a gay and beautiful heiress, while Ellen left it} more interested in his painting, seemed to forget 
to retire to her lonely garret—they had not for- } that Miss Spencer was anything but a lay-figure. 
gotten their close friendship. Ellen went to her, ; He would not permit the slightest movement or 
told her of her engagement, and of the import- 3 deviation from the first attitude, and had ” 
ance to her lover of a good model, begging her ; patience with her woman’s feebleness, which 
to consent to lend him the inspiration he needed. } demanded occasional rests. At these times 
Mary laughingly complied, and when she heard ; Mary sank upon a low cushioned chair placed 
to whom she was to sit, was much pleased with } in readiness, and talked to Mrs. Barret and 
the arrangement, for she knew many of Richard’s } Ellen. Richard in silence walked to a distance. 
friends, had seen his two finest pictures only, and ; eyed his outlines, or prepared his colors, a 
thought with complacency of having her face im- ; was too much occupied with the subject of ™ 
mortalized by such an artist. \ thoughts to remember such of his profession 
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duties as required him to make the time pass ? 
agreeably to his sitter. 

It was not until Miss Spencer said she must $ 
return home, that he started from his abstrac- } 
tion. 

“Already!” he ejaculated, ‘‘but I beg your 
pardon. You are very good to favor me at all.” 

«These two hours have fatigued me extremely,” 
she replied, ‘‘because I am so unused to sitting 
still, but I will school myself, and promise you 
more time to-morrow.” 

“You are very kind,” Richard answered, ‘I 
cannot express to you my sense of the obligation 
you are conferring. A new spirit has awakened 
within me, a spirit of energy and hope, I owe it 
all to you.” 

Ellen heard these words she had pined for, $ 
but alas, they were not addressed to her. 

Richard continued, ‘I fear I have been wee : 


selfishly absorbed in my work this morning.’ ; 


“Oh,” said Mary, “I am glad to see an artist } : 
forget everything in his art. A fine picture will § g 
be a much better result of these morning hours, : 
than ever so agreeable conversation. And if we ; 
talk I shall forget Amy Robsart. I felt enough ; 
of her spirit this morning to abhor that Varney. $ 
The merciless villain!” : 

As she said this, she slightly stamped her : 
foot, and an angry flush suffused her face. 3g 





Richard watched the change of expression 
with eagerness, and exclaimed, 

“What an actress you would make! You$ 
would be known the world over as the queen ; 
of tragedy, if you were in your vocation.” 

“I am content,” she said, smiling, ‘‘not to be 3 
more famous than you will make me,” a speech } ; 
which sent a glow of joyful hope from the heart ; $ 


3 ’ dying of distress. 


237 
and the agony must be prolonged, till they 
broke down the strong hope and longing of her 
¢ young heart. 

Months went by. When the first picture was 
finished another was begun, and Richard painted 
with the same enthusiasm and success. Mary 
was proud and happy to make such glorious use 
of her gifts. Ellen was neglected by both. But 
in Mrs. Barret the poor girl knew she had a 
sympathizing friend who resented silently the 
turn affairs were taking. Yet the subject was 
never alluded to by either of them, until one 
night in autumn, just a year from that cold 
evening when Ellen first warmed herself by 
their fire. Mrs. Barret had retired, but was 
awakened by the sound of suppressed sobs, and 
putting out her hand it rested upon the bowed 
head of her young friend, who was kneeling by 
Sher bedside. The good lady started up. 

‘Child, Ellen, what’s the matter? Are you 
ill? Bless me, you are as cold as ice!” 

*“‘Oh, mother, mother, comfort me! 
What shall I do? 


I am 
I cannot 
bear it.” 

Mrs. Barret bent over her, laid her hand on 
‘ her head, blessed her, and said, 

‘Oh, my poor, poor child. We will grieve 
together. Throw off your dressing-gown, and 
get into bed with me, and we will try to console 
one another.” 

Ellen did so, and with her cheek pressed to 
Mrs. Barret’s shoulder, faltered out her sorrow, 
and her plans for the future. 

Sympathy and counsel soothed Ellen’s spirit, 
3 and enabled her to make strong a resolution she 
‘had long pondered. 

Lately she had not been much in the painting 


to the face of the artist; and he bent his head ‘ room. Mrs. Barret had sat there alone, and 
in silent thanks, which his eyes alone expressed. : watched with sorrowful eyes her son’s growing 

Morning after morning sped by. During the ; passion; for though she could not help acknow- 
hours of painting, Richard was exclusively oc- } edging Mary’s claims to respect and love, her 
cupied with that; but when Mary declared $ : heart had long ago chosen Ellen for a daughter. 
herself tired, he would lay down his brushes, ; Strange that the two, so clearly read by others, 
and devote himself to making her forget her ; should be so blind as not to suspect the state of 
fatigue. It seemed only a gentlemanly duty, their hearts! They were too happy to wish to 
but it was willingly, nay, eagerly performed. peer very closely into causes. 

It was not Richard’s fault. He could no more } One day, after a long sitting, Mary threw 
help worshipping beauty than he could help § sherself into her chair, and leaned her head 
seeing it; and loving it, too, was spontaneous $ against its high cushioned back. Richard came 
and uncontrollable. Long before Richard knew 3 from behind his easel, and said, 
it himself, Ellen’s heart had divined this truth, ‘One more sitting will make that picture 
and she had no energy left to frame a resolution 3 perfect. I knowitis good. Oh, divine satisfac- 
orawish She had foreseen all that had come $ tion! after such hopeless misery. Oh, you have 
upon her, and the pain of separation Rogan | bern a miracle-working Mary tome. I havea 
when she told him that she would bring him an $ good right to worship you.” 
inspiring model. Could she now resign his love He threw himself in half earnest at her feet, 
utterly? Ah, no—not just yet. The struggle >and then clasping his hands over the velvet 
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cushioved arms of the chair, he suffered his ‘him as much as ever; but she sprang to her fet, 
eyes to drink in long draughts of soul-intoxi- ; Sand before he had uttered half a dozen words in- 
cating beauty. Hers, but seldom and timidly 3 terrupted him. 
raised, fell instantly again, each time with a$ ‘Do not speak,” she said, ‘‘for what can yoy 
new sense of the fervor of his admiration. The say? Not surely that I would still marry you! 
silence of a few moments was broken by a; What did you suppose I cared for except your 
trembling sigh, and Richard whispered, heart?” Then her tone softened from pride to 
‘‘Oh! grant me one more picture, or with to- tenderness. ‘I forgive you, Richard, for even 
morrow must come—what I could not endure. § asking me to be your wife when you did not love 
No, no, I have been happy lately, and I could me. I do, indeed, though it was a cruel wrong. 
not bear separation. It cannot be!” Anc I pray for your happiness. I am glad you 
“It must!” cried Mary, with a guilty start } have achieved success in art, Richard: and thank 
from her glowing reverie. ‘‘Oh, what have we $ God that if 1 am the sacrifice, I was self-immo- 
been doing? Where is Ellen?” } lated. I felt it all before she came. But, Rich- 
‘‘Here I am,” said a proud but gentle voice, 3 ard, I will not like the poor frozen viper, that the 
for Ellen had entered unperceived, and heard 3 laborer carried home and warmed on his hearth- 
Richard’s last remark, ‘‘here I am—in the way } stone, turn and sting the hearts that cherished 
now, but not long to be so. I give him up,;me. I not only resign your faith, but feel that 
Mary. Long ago I saw it all and knew I must.” $ since I owed happiness to you, you take back 
Richard had started to his feet, and now 3 only what I willingly give. So don’t reproach 
rapidly paced the room. Mary looked up to 3: yourself, or let one thought of me intrude upon 
Ellen, who leaned on the back of her chair, and 3 your gladness in Mary. Good-bye.” 
said indignantly, ¢ She gave him her hand. He pressed it in both 
“‘T will never take Richard from you, Ellen, of his, and then to his lips, but emotion made 
though I should die for it.” Shim dumb. As Ellen perceived this, her own 
“You were not willingly at fault, Mary; but ; grief rolled up again. Throwing her free aru 
you have taken his heart, and have no power to $ around his head as it was bent to her hand, she 
give it back. I charge you to value it, now you ’ pressed her cheek upon it for an instant, and 
have it.”  brenen slowly and unsteadily walked out of the 
There was but little reproach in her voice, but } room. 
Mary could not endure its sorrow, and left the} That she might not see Richard again, she left 
room weeping. Richard turned suddenly to Ellen. : her home that very day, to take her pre-engaged 
She was looking upon him with those large, dark } place as governess to two young girls. The 
eyes brimming, her cheek colorless, and her lip ; parting from Mrs. Barret was one of grief on 
quivering. s both sides. She made Ellen promise to call 
He hid his face in his hands, and shuddered $ her mother, and rest sure of always finding a 
visibly at the grief he had caused. ; motherly heart to lean upon in the rugged paths 
‘*My one comfort, my one joy, my only, only $ of life. 
hope in the world is gone,” Ellen whispered, as} The first moments of anguish over, Ellen went 
she sank upon the floor, burying her head and $ forth into the world cheerfully. The feeling that 
arms in the cushion, and giving way to a burst ‘ she had made him she loved happy, reconciled 
of tears. ‘her generous heart to its own disappointment, 
Richard was irresolute for a moment, and then ‘ and her loving spirit poured itself out upon ail 
advanced to protest that he would not break his ‘ who needed affection or consolation, and found 
vow to her, that his word and his honor bound ‘in this a true, pure joy, past all understanding. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 


Tar graceful water-lily f Then she bows her small head to the water, 
Looks dreamily up from the lake, Ashamed those bright glances to meet, 
And the moon looketh lovingly on her, ? And sees the poor, pale lily lovers 
For light love keeps fond hearts awake. All lying in love at her feet. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118, 


CHAPTER VI. $ Among these women, some motherly from 

I must go back a Year or two, and take up ’ nature, others cruel against nature, there came 
an event, which happened during Catharine’s pa little Irish woman, plump and rosy,.and evi- 
sojourn in the insane asylum. 3dently of a cheerful nature, better clad and 

An old man, grey-haired, and with a most $ better looking every way than her companions. 
bland countenance, cordial and ruddy, lighted $ She held a beautiful little boy by the hand, who 
by those soft chesnut-brown eyes, that are § came reluctantly, lifting his brown eyes to her 
always so pleasant of expression, sat behind his } face with a wondering, anxious look, and drag- 


desk in the Alms-house department at the Park. 
It was visiting day in his department, when all 
the orphan infants, put out to nurse by the city, 
where expected to be brought to the office in 
charge of that branch of our charities for in- 
spection, or for such changes as time made neces- 
sary. 

It was a strange scene, at times painfully 
revolting and again full of natural pathos. One 
after another, these poor little pauper souls were 


brought in, wrapped in an old shawl or torn { 
blanket, motherless, or worse than motherless. ' 
Their very existence the growth of sin, or of | 
The women who : 
carried them were usually but one degree re- : 
moved from the Alms-house themselves, and } 


misfortunes almost as bitter. 


became the paid mothers of these miserable 


children, in order to save their own offspring ! 
Some were kind, 
and gave themselves lovingly to their infant ‘ 


from the same terrible fate. 


charges, yielding their hearts to humanity with- 
out reservation. 


searching eyes turned upon them, but shed all 


around an atmosphere of honest love. Others, : 
cruel and crafty, anxious only to pass examina- : 
tion, and obtain the money which was to repay 
the forced succor they had given the forlorn chil- ! 
dren in their arms, became seized with paroxy- { 


isms of affection, as they ranged themselves to 
wait, and fell to caressing the poor infants with 
revolting fondness, hugging them to bosoms that 
loathed the contact, and kissing the poor lips 


from which their cruel hands would gladly have : 


Withheld the very food necessary to life. 


These took their seats in the ; 
outer office, with quiet and serene faces, folding } 
their orphan babies in their arms, with a soft, § 
motherly instinct that had no thought of the | 


’ ging back shyly, half-hiding behind her gown, 
as he approached the crowd of strange women. 

The poor creature had evidently been crying. 
Her eyes were red, and her rosy cheeks tear- 
stained, while her plump lips seemed laden with 
suppressed sobs, that threatened to break forth 
afresh every time her eyes fell upon the boy, 
‘who seemed so anxious to hide himself in her 
garments. 

‘‘Mammy, mammy, take me home; don’t stay 
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here, mammy; let’s go home,”’ pleaded the boy, 
pulling her gown with both his plump hands, 
while she stooped to wipe the tears from her 
eyes. ‘I won’t stay, I won’t speak to that man, 
he makes you cry.” 

Mary Margaret could not answer him, but a 
° great sob burst from her lips, and snatching him 
up she buried her face in his bosom. 

The little fellow drew back, and laid a soft 
palm on each cheek, while he looked, oh! so 
} lovingly, into her eyes. 

‘‘Don’t, mammy, don’t; please don’t—home, 
go home!”’ he said, grieved and wondering. 

“T can’t, I can’t, they won’t let me take you 
My heart is broke. Oh! it’s got 
Eddie, my darlint, 


home again. 
sa pain that'll last forever. 
put yer two blissid little hants together, as if ye 
was prayen to the Virgin herself, me boy; and 
ask the gentleman to let yees go back wid yer 
own nurse.” 

Eddie patted her cheeks again, while his beau- 
‘ tiful lips began to quiver, and his brown eyes 
: filled with tears. 

‘Yes, yes, don’t cry any more. Eddie will tell 
him; don’t cry; he will.” 

Struggling down from the poor woman’s arms, 


the little fellow clenched his small white fists, 
2389 
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and rubbed the tears from his baby eyes, half ; 
grieved, half belligerent, while he marched up to 3 
the superintendent, who greeted him with an ; 
extended hand, smiling kindly. 3 

‘*Well, Eddie, my boy, where’s your hand?” $ 

Eddie hid his little clenched fist in the folds 
of his dress, and received those advances with a 
defiant pout. 

‘Mammy wants me to go home, and I «rill go ; 
home!” he said, while his little form swelled and } 
struggled with a rising sob. 3 

‘And so you shall, to a nice, big home, where 3 
you will have lots of little boys to play with.” 

“I don’t want no boys to play with, but Pat} 
and mammy,” answered the little fellow, walking } 
backward toward his nurse. : 

«But you shall live in a grand, big house.” 3 

‘‘Mammy lives in a grand, big house,” 
answered the child, quite convinced that his $ 

“T like 3 
her grand home!” 3 

‘“‘But mammy hasn’t got cherry trees, and 3 
apple orchards, and meadows full of clover,” $ 
said the officer, amused, and yet touched by the ; 
child’s resolute air. 

‘But she’s got morning-glories, and—and red 
beans, and oh, dear, she’s got everything—she 
has,” cried the child, with a burst of tearful 
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shantie-home was equal to any palace. 


eloquence. 

‘«Mister,” said Mary Margaret, approaching 
the officer in her motherly sorrow, ‘‘if ye’d only 
let the little felly stay a bit longer now, till 
he’s big enough to wear jacket and trousers, ye 
know; he’s backard-like, ye see, and wants good 
motkerly nursin’ more ’en a three months child.” 

The officer shook his head, and Mary Marga- 
ret looked woefully down upon the little fellow, 
who was striving to envelope himself in the folds 
of her calico dress. 

-*He’s no mother but me, yer honor. It‘d kill 
him intirely to go up yonder with the rest, and 
have all his beautiful curls cut short, and—and, 
oh! yer honor, it'll be the death of us both, it 
will. Couldn’t ye be merciful this onest? Con- 
sither he’s a poor, motherless crathur, and only 
me to look up to in the wide worlt!” 





Eddie there is almost three, and he must take 
his chance with the rest.” 

Poor Mary Margaret’s countenance fell, and 
Eddie made a grand effort to draw her away by 
force. 

‘*Home!” he pleaded, ‘home, mammy; I yill 
go home! 

“It may be,” said Mary Margaret, determined 
not to give up while a hope was left. “It may 
be yer honor thinks it’s the dollar a week I want; 
and its bad enough me and the childer need it, 
anyhow; but if ye’d but consint, I'd take Eady, 
the crathur, for half price, an’ ’ed think it 
bargain, yer honor. If he old man had a word 
agin it, d’ye see, I sit up anights, and do another 
xtra gentleman’s washing; it’d be no throuble 
in life, while I saw his beautiful, curly heal 
peeping up from under the blankets, wid my 
own two spalpeens on each side, to keep the 
darlint from falling out of bed, ye know. I'l 
always manage to get him a sup of new milk. 
yer honor, and ’d never put in a taste of water, 
as I do—an’ little blame to me—wid the others, 

Again Mary Margaret paused, she had 1 
other arguments to offer, and her poor, kind 
heart swelled painfully, when she saw no symp- 
tom of yielding in the face of the official. 

‘IT cannot, indeed, Mrs. Dillon. It is outo? 
my power, the child must not remain entirely 
with you; with so many children of your om, 
it would be impossible for you to bring him up 
as he should be, your husband ought not to per- 
mit this injudicious kindness.” 

Poor Mary Margaret had nothing to answer 
She knew well enough her husband, a hari- 
working man, had enough of trouble to fill the 
clamorous wants of his own children, and that 
little Eddie, with his beauty and his sweet ways, 
had never been taught to rough it at home wit 
the rest. Besides there was a more powerful 
argument still, that inexorable officer. 

Mary Margaret looked down at the boy, atl 
tears stole into her eyes, slowly blinding her' 
his wistful little face. She looked at tbe officer. 
clasping her hands and bending forward as if he 


’ had been the picture of a saint. 


Again the officer shook his head, but there ; “Would ye do it, if I’d Just go do #n on me tw 


was relentance and sympathy in his eyes. How 3 bended knees to yer honor—would ye now!” 
could he help it, with that frank, pleading look} ‘‘I have no power,” answered the man, ab- 
fixed upon him, and the pretty child peeping $ ruptly, bending over the book of records - 
out wistfully from the shelter of her garments. }lay open before him, that the woman might not 

‘Indeed, Mrs. Dillon, I am sorry, but we have ; observe the moisture that crept into his o 
stretched a point in this case already, in con- } “I have no power,” he repeated again, abrupt. 
sideration of your affection for the boy. The Snay! almost with harshness, for he was afrall 
law is that all children, dependant on the city, 3 to trust himself longer with those two faces, 
must be removed to the institution when they ; turned so imploringly upon him, compelled # 
Now we know that little ‘ he was to act by a rigid law. 


are two years old. 
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Mary Margaret stooped down, and lifting the ; at heart, which threatened every moment to 
child in her arms, drew a corner of her shawl | break into a deluge of tears, she presented little 
over him. . ; } Edward to his foster-brothers and play-fellows 
‘‘Would yer honor let me keep him wid meself ; once more. She informed them, a little crossly, 
and the childer one more night thin? It mayn’t ; for her true sorrow would break forth in some 
come so hard to give him up, after We’ve had shape, that it was only for a night, and after 
time to consider on it, and raisen it over wid de ; that Eddie would be made a gintleman of 
poor motherless orphan. If it was to go to} entirely, and that “if he was going up among the 
heaven itself, we couldn’t give the crathur up; common childer, it was only for convanience 
the night. Will ye let him go home wid me just; like, and after awhile would be traiting ’em all 
lying agin on me own motherly breast, as ye see} with great civility, and bowing to ’em from his 
him now? It'll never be again, an’ I’ve nursed } carriage windy. ” 
him like me own.” Her young brood took this information rather 
“Yes!” said the officer, kindly, glad to have ; shyly, and Terry, who had been like a twin- 
a petition he could grant, ‘‘yes, yes, take him } brother to the little orphan, rebelled at once, 
along, and if you wish it, go with him yourself vociferously protesting that he would go with 
up to the Island. Then you can be satisfied} Eddie and be a gintleman, too. But at length 
how well he will be cared for in his new home.” young Ireland was consoled with a promise, + a 
“Thank yer honor kindly. I'll do me best to perhaps he might yet ride behind the carriage 
be content,” said the poor woman, wiping her} which Eddie was undoubtedly to occupy, while 
eyes with a corner of her shawl, and folding it § the dear little fellow himself underwent a world 
over the boy again. ‘Do ye think they’ll} of caresses, and was hushed to sleep with many 
bind him out, and put him to strangers entirely, } a smothered sob. 
yer honor ?”’ g The next day Mrs. Dillon stood at the ferry 
“No, no, he is quite too young for that. It 3 at Randell’s Island, looking wistfully back to- 
is moregikely that some person may adopt him § ward the spot where she had just left the ewe 
and make a gentleman of him.” ; lamb of her flock. Her face was red with weeping 
“He is a gintleman every inch of him,” } and from time to time she lifted up a corner of 
answered Margaret, giving the child an enthusi- her shawl and wiped the drops from her eyes. 
astic hug, while her ardent temperment caught $ Little Terry set up a pathetic howl, as the boat 
fire at this prophecy of a grand fortune. ‘It’s which had brought them over, put back on its 
meself that has been particular regarding his 3 ; return voyage. Mary Margaret had no heart to 
manners, never letting him run out in the sun : chide him, but turned sorrowfully away, grieved 
or make dirt-pies, or pick up oyster-shells to the soul as few mothers would have been, 
from the gutter, widthe common. See if he isn’t And there sat poor little Edward where he 
white an’ clane as a dove—ihe crathur—neck an’ $ had been left, like a lost babe iri all that wilder- 
— oe to ye.” ness of young life; all alone, and yet surrounded 
ere Mary Margaret jerked down the little} by so many. The very size of the nursery 
fellow’s calico frock in front, exhibiting a plump, } building terrified him. The crowd of strange 
snowy neck, softly flushed like a shell that has ; faces hushed his grief into dum» silence. The 
just left the water, and a pair of dimpled } nurses seemed like enemies that intended him 
shoulders, from which the short sleeves were } some bodily harm, and from whom he would 
gathered up by bows of faded pink ribbon. 3run away the moment their backs were turned. 
pean any gintleman be proud of the § The child looked up to impart these thoughts 
ike of that for a child of his own, now?” she} to his foster-mother, and she was gone. He 
continued, uttering her words between the kisses $ searched wildly around; his innocent eyes grew 
that she lavished on the white neck and shoulders, } : large with affright; his mouth and chin began 
leaving a flush with every touch. ‘Thank ye, } to quiver: and his poor little hands were pressed 
kindly, for giving him to me and the childer for } hard down upon the bench where they had seated 
one night more, it’s like sending a lost bird to: him. That baby-struggle was a pitiful thing to 
its nest agin. God’s blessing on ye!” ‘witness. That tiny form taking up its first 
Thus half in tears, and half grateful, Mrs. : battle of life, with no weapons but its terror 
Dillon made her way through the hungry crowd, ; and its tears, was touching beyond description. 
that even in their misery cast admiring glances} When he saw that she was gone, and that he 
after the child, and walked homeward. Striving } ; was quite alone in that forest of human beings, 
© reconcile herself to the inevitable with } ; the wild eyes began to fill, his face flushed, and 
resolute philosophy, but with a swell of grief | sobs of home-sick anguish heaved his chest. A 
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group of little orphans, who had learned to keep 5 no, the child was used to these noises and would 
their sorrows in silence, cast shy glances at him $ not awake. With those trembling arms clinging 
‘rom the benches; while he, with a child’s ni to him in wild terror, and those brown curls, 
stincts, looked wistfully at them through his $ damp with tears, falling over his face, the child 
tears, expecting the sympathy which they felt, slept on, leaving the poor stranger more deso- 
but could not express. 3 lately alone from his slumbering presence, He 
A nurse came toward him filled with kindly had become used to the vastness and the mid- 
interest, and in her motherly way strove to$ night noises, and could not feel the baby heart 
soothe him. 3 fluttering like a wounded bird against his side, 
‘‘What is the matter, little one? don’t ote on} And this night was a type of many that the 
so!” she said; ‘‘don’t cry, that’s a dear.’ : boy spent in his new home. He would not be 
‘Mammy, mammy. I want mammy!” pleaded 3 3 comforted; his eyes were always heavy or filled 
the child, holding up his little arms, but folding 3 with pitiful tears; his little heart pined witha 
them over his face, and turning his back as she} tender, yearning hunger for the friends who 
would have taken him up. § seemed hundreds of miles away. Grief was 
The nurse had many vther cares, and left him 3 tenacious with him. His cheeks grew white as 
to his grief. When she came back again he was} snow; there was always a troubled quiver on 
gazing out through the window with heavy eyes, 3 his baby lips if any one spoke to him: but the 
and a look so heart-broken that she made a fresh noise of his sorrow was stilled, and so those who 
effort to console him. ‘ had charge said kindly to one another, 
It would not do. The child only asked forhis$ ‘Poor thing, it is the home-sickness: he will 
mammy, answering everything with the same S soon get over it.” 
pleading look, and the same home-sick cry. $ But weeks passed, and Eddie did not get over 
At night, when stretched upon the straw bed 3 his home-sickness. He grew pale and quiet, but 
in the infant’s dormitory, with a strange child N that sensitive baby heart was desolate as ever. 
resting on the same pillow, still and orderly, with $ Visitors were only admitted to the children once 
its sorrows hushed down into a dreary content, 3a month, consequently Mary Margaret did not 
little Edward lay sobbing in the stillness. The $ see her child during these weeks of anguish. 
presence of so many children, filling the room One day, when the little creature was becoming 
dreamily passive, a strange gentleman and lady 
entered the baby’s nursery as they passed over 
the institution. They were both young and of 
singularly aristocratic appearance. Certainly 
there was nothing in the lady that reminded you 
of Mary Margaret Dillon, but the heart some- 
times finds strange likenesses. When Eddie 
looked up the lady’s back was toward him. She 
was about the size of his nurse, this must have 
been all, but it was enough. 
The child let himself down from his seat an! 
ran toward the lady, his bright eyes flashing, 
his hands extended, and his soft brown curls a!! 








with the monotonous breath of their slumber, 
frightened away sleep. The moonlight, as it 
stole in through the windows, revealing the 
range of cots with the pale forms upon them in 
fitful gleams, made him think but the more 
yearningly of home. Everything was so cold, 
so purely clear, and yet full of desolation to the 
child. He dared not cry, the stillness and ex- 
panse of the room—vast compared to Dillons 
cabin—held him in awe. Vague ideas of some- 
thing strange that was to happen, made his eyes 
gleam out large and wildly in the moonlight. 
There he lay, that poor, wakeful child, holding 
his breath, and swallowing his sobs in vague? afloat. 
terror of the very life with which he was sur-? ‘Mammy, mammy, take me,” he cried, mak- 
rounded, Then the stillness was broken by rat- ‘ ing ineffectual leaps to reach her arms. 
tling sounds in the wall, and the patter of tiny The lady turned her face—a beautiful face, in 
feet along the floor. The rats, which haunt all} nothing like Mary Margaret’s, save that it was 
public buildings impudently as if they possessed bright with kindly surprise, and the child drop- 
an elective right to municipal plunder, were out} ped his eager hands with a look of pitiful dis- 
on a midnight revel in the ceiling, and com-} appointment that touched her to the soul. 
menced chasing each other across the spotless ‘‘Who is this?” she said, as the little creature 
floor. crept broken-hearted back to hide himself among 
Poor little Eddie heard the sound with a thrill} the other children. ‘‘Tell me, what — child 
of terror. His limbs shook, a low cry broke from : is this that mistakes me for his mother?’ 
his lips, and creeping forward he clung shivering > She blushed softly as she spoke, and turned her 
to the other little child, more fortunate in its } eyes shyly from the look of half interest, half of 
power to sleep, that lay in the same cot. But! amusement which her husband turned upon her. 
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«Come here, darling, let me talk with you,” $ gentleman nor lady could withstand. The homely 
she said, following the child. ‘Tell me your § but pathetic cry of ‘““mammy,” ran like a thrill 
name.” ? of music through the young woman’s heart. Her 

She held out her arms, smiling, and with a ; eyes swam in a tearful mist; her cheeks flushed 
glow upon her face, «‘Come!” ’ with the hidden sweetness of a word never ap- 

The boy glanced upward to her face. His eyes ; plied to her before. She had no power to force 
filled with light; his lips parted, and eyeing ; the child away, but drew him softly closer and 
her with the intent look which we meet in a } closer to her bosom. 
frightened rabbit, he held up his arms, laughing ‘Let me take him!” said the husband, with a 
for the first time in weeks. troubled smile. 

The lady snatched him eagerly to her bosom. He reached forth his arms. Eddie lifted his 
In an instant his arms wreathed themselves } head and eyed him with a shy, sidelong glance, 
lovingly around her neck, and his cheek lay } while he loosened one arm from the lady’s neck, 
and clung closer with the other. 

*<Come, my little shaver, and see what I’ve 


against hers. 
“Strange, isn’t it, that he should take to me 
so suddenly ?” she said, pressing the pretty face } got for you.” 
closer to her, and giving it a sidelong kiss. The boy bent slightly forward, and at length 
«Isn't he pretty?” : allowed himself to be taken, searching the gen- 
“Yos, and no!” answered the husband, laugh- $ tleman’s face earnestly all the time. But when 
ing. ‘He would be a little heathen if he did $a motion was made as if to place him on the 
ndt take to you; and he is beautiful as one of } floor, the gentleman found his neck suddenly 
Raphael’s cherubs.” * embraced by those two loving arms, and the 
“And so loving,” rejoined the wife, with a ; little, tearful face was laid confidingly on his 
pleading glance. ‘What a pity to leave him ; shoulder. 
here!” ‘ Take me home—take me home,” pleaded the 
sweet voice. 
‘“‘Couldn’t we take him home and decide 
after?” pleaded the lady, with gentle feminine 
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The husband looked gravely from the lady to ; 
the child. In his heart he thought her like one 
of Raphael’s Madonnas, only no painted child 


child, if nothing more.” 
“Couldn’t we?” pleaded the lady, softly with ‘‘He seems bent upon it,” answered the gen- 
her lips, most eloquently with her eyes. tleman, laughing, and rather pleased with this 
“Tt is a serious business,” answered the hus- ; half measure. ‘‘I think you could hardly get 
band, still gravely, and with a sort of sadness. ‘him from me yourself, Matty.” 
“But we have none of our own, and our home} The lady only laughed. She had no desire 
is so large!” to weaken the effect already produced by the 
The cloud deepened on her husband’s face. caressing helplessness of the little orphan, by 
“I know it,” he said; ‘this thought of adopt- ; claiming more than an equal share in his pre- 
ing a child takes me painfully.” ’ ference. 
“He looks like me enough to pass for ours,” $ «Well, then, let us go,” she said, in haste to 
said the lady, blushing scarlet as the words left : have the child all to themselves. 
her lips. “*I mean he has the same colored eyes; ‘‘First let us inquire about him. Perhaps he 
and hair, and—and——” > has parents or friends to interfere. In that case, 
“Yes,” thought the gentleman, ‘‘they do look : you know, it would be out of the question.” 
alike; it would be a pity to disturb the picture.” { The young wife looked very grave at this, and 
How pleadingly his eyes look out from under ‘the cloud of anxiety did not leave her face till 
those curls, the same rich brown, -with a gleam : it was ascertained at the superintendent's office 
of gold in it. How came the little fellow so like ‘that Edward Bertie was an orphan, his father 
my wife? But he only said very seriously, “Putt unknown, if living, and his mother’s death re- 
bim down, Mattie, we will talk it over at home!” : corded in the hospital books at Bellevue. Thus 
The lady saw that he was in earnest, and : accidentally, and almost from an affectionate 
attempted to unwind the child’s arms from her : capriee, this poor human waif was taken from 
neck. But the little fellow cried out, his home in the nurseries; and when Mary Mar- 
“No, no, mammy, mammy!” all in a tremor ; garet came with her eager love on the visiting 
of affright, clinging closer, and raining wild, day, leading little Terry by the hand—who was 
Sweet kisses upon her face. the bearer of a great orange for his foster-bro- 
This was a kind of eloquence that neither the ‘ther—the child was gone. This was a terrible 
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blow to the good nurse. But when she heard; No one ever visited that wing of the building, or 
that Eddie had gone off with an undoubted gen-} at least ever penetrated so far as the library. 
tleman and lady, and that a splendid private } The grass around the bay window grew rank, 
carriage had waited for them at the ferry, she and uncared for, while the lilac trees and clus- 
was, to an extent, consoled, though this was all! tering roses remained leafy and unpruned from 
the positive information the laws of the institu- } year to year, though perfect order reigned 
tion allowed her to obtain. ; everywhere else in the grounds. 

As for little Terry, he broke forth into a voci-} Early in the morning, before the family were 
ferous fit of crying, and for some minutes his : astir, Catharine always spent an hour or two in 
plump and freckled cheeks were inundated with } the room so full of interest, yet which every one 
tears; but he too found a source of «consolation } seemed to shun. The picture of her husband 
in the big orange which now belonged entirely upon the wall, seemed like a living soul to her. 
to himself, and which he devoured incontinently, * It had brought back her faith in humanity, It 
skin and all, while seated on the wharf waiting } had made her less alone in the world. 

a return of the ferry boat which would convey $ A wonderful amount of knowledge may be 
himself and his mother back from their disap- ; accumulated, by devoting two morning hours 
pointed visit. 3 out of the twenty-four to study, and, perhaps, 
: the pleasantest acquirements we possess, are 

$ those gathered up of our own fee will, unaided, 

CHAPTER VII. and as it were in secret. Thus it was with 

A quret and most beautiful life, was that} Catharine. With a tolerable rudimental educa- 
which Catharine led, in her country home. She } tion she found no difficulty from want of masters, 
was left completely mistress of her own time, $ and every day saw her naturally fine mind ex- 
with those kind old people, who were always too ; pand itself, with freshly gathered ideas, that 
happy when Elsie was alone with themselves; ’ gradually consolidated and took the form of 
but with all the resources of quiet enjoyment } knowledge. 
about her, a strange nervousness possessed the } Among other things she found a portfolio of 
young woman. Notwithstanding the entire ; drawings, rough studies, and bold, spirited 
frankness of the old people, and the paternal ; sketches, such as genius throws off as it searches 
interest with which they regarded her, there for perfect development; with implements and 
was a sort of dignified gentleness about them, } materials of art, which had long slumbered in 
that forbade any allusion to the subject that} disuse. The sight of these things awoke a new 
haunted her thoughts continually. How came } desire and a new talent in her nature. She 
her husband’s portrait in that library, and what } would learn to paint. She would study hard, 
was the secret of its strange effect upon the and so perfect herself, that some day his portrait 
demented daughter of the house? Why did it} should be hers. She would work hard till her 
hang pendent with hers? ; art should achieve a copy of that. This was all 

Again and again these questions arose to the } the result she thought of—his picture—nothing 
young woman’s lips; but they always died upon } more. 
them unuttered. The subject of this closed § Here was an object for exertion. So she went 
library was so completely ignored, it seemed so } to work, heart and soul, to obtain this shadow 
decidely cast out from the routine of life among 3 of a lost happiness; looking dreamily toward 
them, that she had no way of introducing it that ; the future when he might learn how faithfully 
would not seem forced and abrupt. ‘ she had worked and thought for him. 

Besides, a species of superstition seized upon : It may injure Catharine, a deserted wife and 
her, regarding this apartment. Like most sen-{ childless mother, so young and so wronged, 
sitive persons, who have suffered deeply, she} when I say that her life on the Island was one 
shrunk from turning back to the painful points ; offolerable happiness; but she was not an angel 
of her own experience; and blending these : of suffering, only an earnest, hopeful young 
objects, as she necessarily must, with her own $ creature, resolved to perform her duties honestly 
fate, the reserve which lay upon all the rest, fell} as they arose. Looking forward to the possi- 
like a mist over her, also. And this feeling : bility of meeting her husband in the future, to 
grew with time, till she hoarded her own thoughts } rejoice over him if he was blameless, and to for 
upon the subject as if they had been a sin. , give him under any circumstances. Here again 

But she was drawn with irrepressible attrac-: some of her own sex may condemn her for want 
tion toward the room. It was the only place on! of pride, and exclaim of what female dignity 
earth where she was certain of perfect solitude. i demands from the sex. But as I have said 
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before, Catharine was no heroine, but only } won’t come nearer, but it seems so hard to sit 

a beautiful, high-minded and gentle- -hearted : here all alone, and they in there. Please don’t 
tal fall of feminine compassion, not only } ‘ tell them. Is he speaking to her? Does she say 
for the miseries, but for the weaknesses of man- anything about me? She shouldn’t, its cruel. I 
ind. She never thought of her husband so 3 carried off all the grey hairs, and the disgrace, 
ve as having sinned against herself, individa- ; and the heart-burn, they might let me stay here, 
ally, as of the wrong done to hisown manliness. { you know.” 

eine who have never loved can talk of that ; The tone in ‘which these words were uttered 
implacable dignity, so regal in the proud woman, $ was so pleading and pitiful, the dark eyes up- 
but those who love, know well that affection is lifted like those of a feverish child pleading for 
stronger than pride; nay, stronger than death $ ; drink, had so much pathos in their glance,’ that 
itself. The woman who boasts that she would 3 Catharine felt tears trembling in her own voice, 
be unforgiving to the man she loves, has very as she stooped down and endeavored to soothe 
little of true tenderness in her nature, or true 3 the poor woman. 
dignity either. Never does the true Christian, $ ‘*Come in—come sit with me, Elsie dear. 
or the true woman, which is much the same } They will be glad to see you,”’ 
thing, appear more beautiful than with the feel- ing the idea that possessed her charge. 
ing of charity warm at heart; and the highest} Elsie shook her head. ‘I couldn’t—it sets my 
and purest charity, is that which refuses to look } ‘heart afire to see him looking so kindly at her, 
with implacability on the wrongs from which we : and so cruelly at me. 
have suffered. ’ beautiful as she is once, and he thought so—he 

These gentle and forgiving feelings grew ¢ did, indeed, but somehow—I don’t understand 
strong within the heart of that young woman, ; how it was done—they made a division of God’s 
a she studied in that solitary room, solitary save } gifts, do you see. The beauty and love they left 
but for the pictured presence of her husband. } with her. To me they gave age and tears, sin- 


she said, humor- 


But listen, I was just as 


Her character became fixed and noble, with the ; fulness, disgrace, hemp jackets, and told me to 


gradual expansion of a fine intellect, and it was $ go alone and be still. 
not two years before the frail, fair girl, so rich 


The evil spirit had been 
} driven out from between them. They called it 


in all generous feeling, became deep-thoughted 
as she had hitherto been warm-hearted. 

For some time after her first discovery of the 
library, Catharine thought herself sure of soli- 
tude whenever she entered it. Once or twice she 
had heard soft footsteps creeping about the door, 
but after a moment’s attention forgot the cir- 
cumstance, 

But one morning, while busy at her easel, 
working desperately toward the one object—a 
copy of her husband’s portrait—she heard the 
heavy breathing of some object outside the door, 
followed by a suppressed murmur. 

Catharine arose suddenly, and opened the } 
‘lor, holding her palette and brush in one hand. 
There in the hall, with her long, flowing night- 
‘ress lying around her, like a snow-drift, sat 
Elsie, her dark, wild eyes turned wistfully to- 
ward the library, as Eve might have been sup- 
hosed to look back through the gates of Eden. 
With a timid motion of the hand she beckoned } 
Catharine toward her, uttering a low hush with } 
her lips, 

Catharine stepped out and bent over her, for : 
she was seated on the floor. 

“Hush! hist!” whispered Elsie, lifting her } 
finger with a look of affright. “Is he there? ; 
are they together? does he suspect that I am 
here in the cold, waiting? don’t tell him. I ' 


Elsie. Yes, they gave me her name, and told me 
‘to begone. That is the reason I sit here on the 
‘ floor, so cold and grey, while she enjoys herself 
in there. Don’t tell them, for I like to stay!” 

3 «Come back to your chamber,” said Catha- 

} rine, gently; ‘‘put on a nice dress, and we ee 

go in together, they will be very glad to see us.’ 

“Did they tell you so?” inquired Elsie, quickly. 
“Yes, they told me so!” 
“Did they ?—that was kind. But I can’t accept 

: it, you know. When the people off yonder in the 

} Bible sent their poor goat into the wilderness 

} loaded down with their sins, he never came back 
to disgrace them, but lay down and died of hun- 
ger in the woods.” 

‘‘But you are not driven away—you are not 
alone or hungry!” 

‘Oh, yes, I am!—here, here!” said the poor 
creature, pressing a hand to her side, and rock- 

i ing back and forth as with pain, ‘but it don’t 

\ : kill this hunger. I starve and starve, but never 
die. Hush, they will hear me. Go back and 
} shut the door. I like tea sit just as lam; but 
don’t tell for anything.” 

Catharine hesitated, and made another effort 
} to win the poor creature from her uncomfortable 
‘position. But Elsie was in a positive mood, and 
’ would neither go into the library or to her own 
room, though the morning was chilly, and her 
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raiment so insufficient, nothing would urge her; ‘‘No, no. The cold is catching, you will take 
to move. it!’ 

“T know—I know,” she said, impatiently, ; «But I must unless you will go with me!” 
when Catharine urged this, ‘‘it is cold, it makes : ‘Not there,” pleaded Elsie, pointing to the 
me shiver all over; but then you know how it is. } library. 

I am to take all the cold too with the wakeful-; ‘No, to our room.” 

ness and watching, it is a part of me this cold: } ‘‘ Well, if you are cold, I will go!” 

when I tremble they smile. Do you know I} After that day, Catharine often found Elsie 
never smile, that is left to them!” watching by the library door, as she came out 

‘*Them,”’ said Catharine, gently. ‘I will stay * from her morning studies. 
with you.” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





LOVE’S TRANSFORMATION. 


BY FRANCES M. CHESEBRO. 


One memory gleams out from the past, ‘ In the low, swift, under-current, 
And hallows all the years, Rushing ever to one goal, 

O'er which oblivion’s veil is cast, One mighty purpose ever blent, 
Departing hopes and fears. Union of each soul with soul. 

It is of one, who first had power 
To bend to Love’s control, 

A rebel heart that spurned the dower, New forms of beauty o'er me stray, 
A selfish, restless soul. Bathed in radiant light. 

Then was I an idle dreamer, The earth, the sky, the field, the air, 
Dreaming on Life’s sunny shore, Burst into fresher life, 

Far, far off, I heard a murmur, Nature lay robed in garments fair, 
Faintly, faintly, never more. Beauteous, beauteous life! 


Oh! magic power, that tore away 
The veil that wrapt my sight; 


Beating hearts were all around me, Most holy gift, most precious power, 
But I felt no life-blood glow, To human hearts here given; 
Saw the semblance, saw the shadow, The boon to love through life’s brief hours, 
Never felt the “ebb and flow.” To love—though earth. be riven; 
Now my hand is on the world heart, The one great joy we live to know, 
Now I feel its pulses beat, The one great gift to seek, 
Of the whole, a generous part Around it other blessings flow, 
Of that life stream running deep. In harmony to meet. 


ADALIND. 


BY D. DOWNING 


On, gently falling Autumn leaves, She loved to watch your tiny flakes 
Oh, moaning Autumn wind, Deck rose-bush, vine, and tree— 

(io sweep above the grassy mound Hang out your fairest robe of state 
Where sleeps our Ada‘ind. ; O’er sleeping purity. 

Cover the faded hillock now g Oh, dancing brooklets in the dell, 
With woof of red and brown; Go singing on your way, 

The flow’rs have ceased to bud and blow , And shower the mossy banks above 
Where Inet we laid het down. : With misty-wreathing spray— 


Oh, garland-wreathing, pearly snow, ; The ear that loved the cooling plash 
Upon the head-stone white, ; And murmuring of your wave, 

Weave many a dainty shining web , Now nerveless moulders back to dust 
Of frosty jewels bright. Within the gloomy grave. 





PATTERN FOR PALETOT AND BONNETS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Ws give, this month, a pattern for a new ; faced cloth. It is trimmed with small silk bat- 
and fashionable Paletot; also patterns for two * tons matching the stuff, and two gailoons of two 
fashionable bonnets; and also, a few pages } different colors (on grey cloth mixed with brown, 
further on, a pattern for the apron of a child g one brown galloon, and the other qf a lighter 
‘wo years old The pattern for the Paletot is N grey than that of the cloth.) This pattern is 
on the next page, as also those of the two bon- $ composed of three parts. 
nets. On this we give an engraving of the{ No. 1. Front.—No. 2. Back.—No. 3. Half the 
Paletot, as it looks when worn, as also of one ; sleeve. 
of the two bonnets. It shall be our effort to} It will be seen that to form the lappet, the 
make this department, ‘‘How To Make One’s $ part A of the front, laps over the part, marked 
Dresses,” complete in every particular. From ¢ the same, without being sewed from top to bot- 
the simplest to the most difficult patterns, we 3 tom. 
shall give all in turn. 3 The back is composed of two widths joined; 
This Paletot comes down straight in front, and } one seam hollowed, and at the lappet the part E, 
's very hollow at the waist. The lappet is slit } of the pattern No. 1, laps on the back lappet. 
wp at intervals, but one edge always laps over} Nos. 4 and 5.—Patterns for Bonneis. 
the other, so that no opening is seen. The lines of points on pattern No. 4 indicate 

A broad braid is put all round the edge, and ; the notes to be made in the willow to throw the 
tbove it, at intervals of an inch, are two more; the edge back. Do the same to pattern No. 5, 
— ’ the front of which is still more open. 


This garment is made of velyct cloth or double ! 
Vou. XXIX.—16 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING NARCISSUS-+#* 


BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Marerias.—White unruled letter-paper, light ; pipes: wrap the stem with light green tissue 
yellow tissue, light green tissue paper: carmine, } paper, slip it through the petals: finish with a 
wire, gum, &c. \ green calyx on the back. The leaf to this flower 

Cut the petals like fig. 1, make a deep crease } is long and narrow, similar to the Hyacinth. 
through the centre of each petal: cut each one } 
slightly with your scissors. For the heart cut a 3 * MATERIALS FOR MAKING ParEeR FLowERs.— 
strip of yellow tissue paper about three inches { Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 


in length, and half an inch in width: paint a | 0" Pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
: : : Japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
narrow border with carmine on one edge of the; stamens, en green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
strip, crimp it very fine with a pen-knife: close } for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
the two ends together with gum arabic. Then } sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
take three large light yellow pipes, twist a piece 3 of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
of fine wire around them to keep them firml : 31 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
together, and to f, aay ; mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
gether, and to form the stem. Then tie the } rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
plain edge of the crimped paper close around the } on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 











CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


BY MRS. PULLAN. 


Tats is a very beautiful, pattern. The flowers ; by lines of over-stitch, having a heavy French 
and leaves are to be done in satin-stitch, the : knot in the centre of each. The name to be 
stems and tendrils in over-stitch, and the dia- } done in satin-stitch. Working cotton Nos. 80 
monds at the bottom of the pattern to be formed 3 and 100, and fine spool cotton. 
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BEAD PURSE IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. PULLAN, 


; entirely formed of beads; work 15 rounds, in- 
{ creasing in every stitch in the first round, in 
: every alternate in the second, and in the same 
‘ stitch in the succeeding rounds till 15 rounds 
are completed; work 6 rounds without increas- 
ing. Detach the ruby, and fasten on the white 
} silk; work three rounds. 4th round, 10 white, 
1 light green, 1 dark green, 5 white, 1 dark 
$ green; repeat all round. 5th round, 2 white, | 
i\ $ dark green, 6 white, 1 light green, 2 dark green, 
34 white; repeat all round. 6th round, 1 white, 
1 dark green, 6 white, 2 light green, 3 dark 
’ } green, 4 white, 1 dark green; repeat. 7th round, 
fo ruby, 6 white, 3 light green, 3 dark green, 2 
‘ white, 1 dark green, 1 light green; repeat. 8th 
round, 2 ruby a, 6 white, 2 light green, 3 dark 
} green, 3 white, 1 light green, 3 ruby; repeat 
¢ from a, finishing with 1 ruby. 9th round, | 
ruby a, 1 light green, 2 white, 3 light green, | 
; pink, 1 light green, 3 pink, 4 white, 1 light 
3 green, 38 ruby; repeat from a. 10th round, 2 
light green, 2 white, 3 light green, 2 pink, 2 
ruby, 2 pink, 3 white, 3 ruby; repeat. 1th 
: round, 4 white, 1 dark green, 1 pink, 4 ruby, 2 
pink, 2 white, 2 ruby; repeat. 12th round, 2 
} ruby a, 3 dark green, 1 light green, 2 pink, | 
3 white, 4 ruby, 1 pink, 2 white, 4 ruby; repeat 
:from a. 18th round, 1 light green, 3 white, 2 
j light green, 3 pink, 1 white, 3 ruby, 1 pink, 2 
} light green, 1 white, 1 dark green; repeat. 14th 
} round, 2 light green, 2 white, 2 light green, 4 
* pink, 2 white, 1 pink, 3 light green, 1 white; 
> repeat. 15th round, 1 light green, 1 ruby, | 
{dark green, 1 white, 3 light green, 1 pink, | 
; light green, 3 pink, 4 light green, 2 white; re- 
; peat. 16th round, 1 light green, 2 ruby, 14 
Slight green, 2 white; repeat. 17th round, | 
‘light green, 2 ruby, 1 dark green, 1 white,’ 
‘ light green, 1 dark green, 6 light green, 2 white: 
Marerrars.—One skein of ruby, 1 ditto of : repeat. 18th round, 2 light green, 1 ruby, 
white, 2 shades of green, 1 of pink, fine sized { dark green, 2 white, 3 light green, 4 — 
purse silk, 12 strings of ruby, 12 ditto of white ; 5 white; repeat. 19th round, 1 white a, 2 oe 
transparent beads, four strings of light-green ; green, 1 dark green, 5 white, 4 dark "ote 
opaque beads, 4 ditto of dark green transparent ; white; repeat from a. 20th round, 3 white »s 
beads, and 3 strings of pink opaque beads. Pene- ; dark green, 8 white; repeat from a. Now wo 
lape crochet, No. 4. Gilt or silver olasp and } in rows upon one half of the purse, only retin 
tassel. 3 2 stitches at the beginning and end of nig 
String the beads upon the various silks; with } work 8 rows with white. 4th row, eS 
ruby make a round foundation of 8 stitches, pass } ruby; repeat. 5th row, 2 white, : ve y- ms 
down a bead before making each stitch, so that { row, 8 white, 1 ruby; work the org 81 
the purse shall present the appearance of heing{ correspond. Sew on clasp and tassel. 
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PATTERN FOR CHILD’S APRON. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Tus is a very pretty pattern for the apron of } sure the angle B A H. Then draw the line A 
& young child, say about two years of age. It H, twelve inches long. Then measure the angle 
is in three parts, the front, the back and the; A H G, and, in like manner, draw the line H C 
sleeve. ‘nine inches and a half long. In this way pro- 
One or two persons, having complained that ceed till the whole pattern is enlarged. The 
they did not know how to enlarge our patterns, } only places, where there is the least difficulty, 
we will explain. The process is very simple. {is in rounding the parts about the shoulder and 
To enlarge the front of this apron, take a; arm-pit; here the eye must be the guide; but if 
piece of paper, about the size you suppose the } all the rest of the pattern is done, there will be 
pattern will be, and draw the line A B, making } no difficulty. 
it fifteen inches long. Then, with a card, mea-‘ 





BABY’S HOOD IN SILK AND SHETLAND WOOL. 


BY MRS. PULLAN. 


MareRiats.—Half an ounce of wool; four; then work 1 treble stitch into the 38th chain, 
skeins of white purse twist, rather fine; steel $ (a), 2 chain and 1 treble again into the 8rd from 
hook No, 18. the last treble; repeat from (a) to the end of the 


With white silk make a chain of 42 stitches, * chain. 
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2nd row.—Plain double crochet, making 2; 19th row.—Join on the silk again, | treble, 2 
stitches in each of the 4 loops at the turn of the chain; repeat. 
chain in the last row. 20th row.—Double crochet. 
8rd row.—2 chain, 1 treble repeat, make 43 21st row.—The same as the 19th. 
treble stitches with the 2 chain between each at} 22nd row.—Plain double crochet. 
the upper part of the work. 28rd row.—The same as the 21st. 
4th row.—Plain double crochet. 24th row.—Double crochet. 
5th row.—The same as the 8rd. 25th row.—Join on the wool again, work 8 
6th row.—Double crochet. rows alternately treble open crochet and plain 
7th row.—Join on the wool, 3 double, 7 chain, } double. 
miss 3 loop in the last row, and repeat. 34th row.—Join on the silk, 1 row close treble 
8th row.—3 double stitches into the centre } crochet. 
ones of the loops formed by the 7 chain inthe} 85th row.—Treble open. 
last row, 7 chain stitches between the 3 double.$ 86th row.—Plain double crochet, two extra 
9th row.—3 double, 3 chain; repeat. In going 3 stitches must now be made at the commence- 
round the loop make 5 chain stitches between } ment and end of each row. 
instead of 3. 37th row.—Treble open. 
10th row.—Plain double crochet. 88th row.—Plain double. 
11th row.—8 treble, 3 chain; repeat at the; 89th row.—Treble open. 
upper part, miss only 2 chain stitches in the last 40th row.—Close treble. 
row. 41st row.—Plain double. Join on the wool 
12th row —The same, making the 8 treble} and work 7 rows alternately in treble open and 
stitches. 8 plain double, then work the back in double 
18th row.—The same. : crochet, taking it in to the size required, 1 row 
14th row.—Plain double crochet. $ all round in close treble crochet. 
15th, 16th, 17th and 18th rows.—The same as : This completes the crown. 
the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th. 2 For illustration see front of number. 
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ADDITIONAL HINTS IN CROCHET. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Aut the definitions of the stitches being given {as we have already described for beginning a 
in o former ro we cannot add, in any way, ;new color; namely, by finishing a stitch with 
to the clearness of those instructions; but we {the one you wish to join, and holding in the 
have from time to time received queries regard- 3 ends. When a join occurs in de, let it come, 
ing certain processes in crochet, which we will } if possible, in a part where there are many con- 
now endeavor to answer. 3 secutive close stitches; as you cannot so easily 

Ist. Tue Mope or Workina Purszs anp ; and imperceptibly work in the threads, if there 
OTHER ARTICLES 1n Various Cotors.—In many } be much open work. Some people knot the ends 
of the <ogpeccant — ve ends are worked } of thread or silk, but we always prefer the mode 
in patterns formed of four, five, or even more} we have given: it is much neater, and more 
colors. These ends are done in sc, and no loose } durable, if from one to two inches are left of the 
threads are visible on the wrong side. The } ends, and worked in. 
manner of working is this: the threads, of all One other instruction may be useful; namely, 
the colors but the one in use, are held along the ; that from passing from one round to another in 
forefinger of the left hand, parallel with the } open patterns, such as mats, cardigans, &c., 
work in progress and close to it; these threads g generally the thread is broken off at the end of 
are then worked over, in the same manner you ; every round. As this is very untidy, a better 
work over a cord or twine ins mat. When the : way is, after finishing the round, to slip-stitch 
= - to be sn do = one NN ; along the edge to the part where the next is to 

0 Cuancr THE CoLor.—At the last stitch of } be begun, then make a chain of two, threg, or 
the color you are using, insert the hook, and ; four stitches, twist it, and reckon that as the 
draw through the loop with it; but jinish the} first sc, de, or te stitch with which the round 
stitch with the new color, working in the old; may begin. It will quite have the appearance 
one with the others. : of one; and you may then proceed according to 

To Work with Bzaps 1x SC.—Thread the} the instructions. Generally the rounds begin 
beads first on the silk, or other material; and ; nearly or exactly in the same place. 
then, in working, drop them where required, on} We regard to the asterisks, daggers, and other 
the wrong side. renee 4 at worked from g printers’ marks, used in repetitions, it is only 
an engraving, is worked from left to right of the } necessary to remember that in every row or 

. . . . 2 
a? the side shown being the reverse side } round where one of a kind occurs, another of the 
of that worked. The reason of this is, that a} same sort is sure to be found; and that the repe- 
more even surface is obtained on the wrong side $ tition is from one to the other of the same sort 
of se, the chain-work visible on the right side g of mark, at whatever distance from each other 
causing it always to appear in lines. they may be placed in the row, or however many 

To Jorx a TurEaD.—In sc this should be done } of a different kind may be found interesting. 








CORALINE ORNAMENTS. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


; Ta great popularity of the ornaments in} able to the majority of our fair readers. The 

Imitation of coral which have recently been } sleeves, which are now so fashionable, can, in- 

brought from France, the simplicity and rapidity : deed, scarcely be worn without bracelets; and 

with which they are made, and the excellent : nothing better enlivens the darker winter dress 

effect they produce, have induced us to think 3 than either coral, or the very admirable and in- 

that an article on this subject will be accept-* expensive imitation of it, which our neighbors 
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on the other side of the channel have been the ; the half is used, then twice more, which will use 
first to produce. A taste for elegance and beauty i the length knitted, and form a very neat and 
is one inseparable from the character of an ac- ; regular twist. Fasten the ends very strongly 
complished woman; and it is her duty, not less ; together, but as invisibly as possible. This 
than her interest, to study its dictates. Nor ; bracelet requires no snap. 
does this study by any means involve extrava- ; Bracetet, No. 2.—Divide each skein of braid 
gance of expenditure; for it is notorious that } into three pieces, and twist each one separately. 
one woman whose toilet is always becoming, ; With a needle of scarlet silk join three pieces to- 
will expend very much less than will another, } gether in the middle, so that there will be six 
who yet never appears fit to be seen, simply be- : ends, and plait them together, slackly, either as 
cause the ono studies the suitable and the other } three or six. This bracelet requires a gold or 
the costly—hence the superior appearance of : other stud to fasten it. A very thick gold thread 
the dress of a French woman. Her dress, bon-{ may be plaited in with the coral, but we do not 
net, ribbons, ail harmonize; they have been pur- } admire the intermixture. It is, however, very 
chased for that express purpose; she neither ’ fashionable. 
adopts a monstrosity because of its value, nor} MEDALLION BraceLeTs are rather more tron- 
despises an elegant addition to her toilet from } blesome to make than the preceding, and do not 
its cheapness. Hence the extreme popularity ; so closely resemble corals; but, as they are very 
of imitation coral in Paris at present, since $ pretty ornaments, and form a variety, we give 
nothing can be more becoming, whether the; the receipt:—Cut out a dozen rounds of stiff 
dress be black or white, than armlets of this } muslin, a little larger than a shilling, and cover 
pretty material. We propose giving several re- } them with sarcenet ribbon exactly the shade of 
ceipts for making them, premising that the one} the braid. Knit the length of braid, then tack 
with which we commence is, in our opinion, the ; one end to the centre of the silk rounds, roll 
prettiest. Rit round and round until it rather more than 
Braceter, No. 1.—Two skeins of bright scar- } covers the muslin, tacking it here and there into 
let mohair braid; needle No. 15; scarlet sewing } place. It will now be at the outer edge of the 
silk. Cast on 2 stitches, and knit them exactly } round. Leave half-an-inch space, and tack it 
ag you would a garter, until you have done suffi- } to the next round, both at the edge and centre; 
cient to go 6 times round the wrist, which will { cover it in the same way, and repeat the pro- 
allow for its twisting round four times; cast off, cess. About six medallions are required for 
and draw the end through the 2nd stitch to {each bracelet. Sometimes, instead of the braid 
fasten off. Take one end of the knitting between } being kaitted, it is merely plaited. Chains are 
the finger and thumb, and hold it, and also the made of a single line of knitting of three stitches, 
quarter of the length for the round. Twist the} or two lines of two stitches each, and twisted 
remainder through this about four times, so that } together. 





PATTERN FOR CHAIR COVER, ETC. 


Tue engraving for this is in front of the num- , colors are designated, by squares of different 
ber. This pattern is to be done on medium } patterns, the key to which is given below the 
sized canvass, in zephyr worsted. The different $ engraving. 
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VARIETIES, NOVEL AND ELEGANT. 
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LETTERS FOR MARKING. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. The thing we planned it out when hope was dead— 


Homan Faces.—A wonderful thing is the human And then, we WoMEN cannot choose our lot. 


face; now sad, now joyous, now tranquil, now im- } Much must be borne which it is hard to bear; 
passioned, now darting fire, now smiling fondest 6 jr pa pe “—— it er 7. to keep; 

‘ od help us all! who need, indeed, his care, 
love, and, while overshadowed or overclouded, never, And yet I know, the shepherd loves his sheep. 
never the same, but borrowing the spirit genius, and 

ing th ti f the heart. 
yee pay - he iia irresistibly touch Upon my knee his earliest infant prayer; 
Nene eas 2. et sone ing irresistibly o ~ ? He has his father’s eager eyes, I know, 
ing, and calculated to excite the deepest sensibility And they say too, his mother’s sunny hair, 
in every brain and bosom where there exist feeling ‘ 

d fi —when the hushed breath, and the closed wee when he sleeps ond entine upon my kere, 
ecg! - ? And I can feel his light breath come and go, 
eyes, and the motionless form, present a lovely like- § [ think of one (Heaven help and pity me!) 
ness of the image we must all assume at last, before $ Who loved me, and whom I loved, long ago. 
our dust mingles with the dust whence it arose— 3 Who might have been **## ah, what I dare not think! 
when the mighty spirit of life is stirring indeed, but We are all changed. God judges for us best: 
so still, so calm, and in some natures so innocent in } God help us in our duty, and not shrink, 
its visions, thoughts, and ideas. And it is a strange} And trust in Heaven humbly for the rest. 
mystery with its pomp, its darkness, its fierce but } But blame us women not, if some appear 
melancholy and brief delight, that seems an ante- Too cold at times; and some too gay and light; 
past of Eternity to wean us from the world, (if we pa ye ead ae _—_ tee are _ to a 
could but see heaven who could endure existence a ee ee ee 
here?) leaving darkness and desolation behind— 
hopes, cares, sorrows and despair alternating. Then 


My little boy begins to babble now 


Ah, were we judged by what we might have been, 
And not by what we are, too apt to fall! 
My little child—he sleeps and smiles between 


we again live over our childhood’s days—our sins, These thoughts and me. In Heaven we shall know 


our griefs and joys—now passing from life to death, all! 
now beyond time and space, now in some little spot 
of earth, with some dear human tie to bind us closely Socran Tyrranny.—The Philadelphia Ledger, 
to it; then in the heaven of heavens, with the great } which is said, and, we believe, correctly, to have 
Omnipotent beaming upon our immortalized being; at 3 the largest circulation of any daily newspaper in 
one monient in the Empyrean of God, with the blue 3 the world, is one of those journals, which are always 
and glorious floods of ether around, around, around, 3 to be found on the side of morality and justice, and 
and simultaneously precipitated into the lowest abyss $ opposed to wrong and oppression in every shape. 
of hell, all agony, and gloom, and horror! Its influence, with its 60,000 subscribers, and 300,000 
Is it possible, is it conceivable that ought but an } readers, is immense; and to say that such influence 
immaterial principle could perform these most anti- $ is exercised in behalf of truth is the best compliment 
thetical of operations so immediately that they hardly 3 we can pay to the proprietors. 
appear an act of the will? Truly may it be said the} Lately it contained an article on “The Social 
Creator has fashioned us in his own image. As in $ Tyrants of the World,” which, we would that every 
the beginning God said, “Let there be light,” and $ husband, father, brother and son could read. The 
there was light, the human mind compels Eternity } Ledger says, truly, that the Czar is not the only 
to be present to it, evoking the darkness to its con- } tyrant in the world, but that there are social as well 
ceptions, or soaring above it with eagle wings— 3s political oppressors: that neither education, - 
creating an universe in the illimitable resources of 3 refinement, nor wealth, nor position, nor official 
ideas—rushing beyond the limits of its own great 3 authority is always sufficient to avert family tyranny. 
thoughts, (for it is not itself subject to limits) making ; In some of our most splendid mansions, not less than 
chaos into beauty, vivifying, destroying, annihilating ; in dirty cellars, is domestic oppression to be found. 
—it sinks, its rises, forever baffling conceptions, for- § The wife of the millionaire is often not less oppressed 
ever active in sleep or wakefulness—so grand, so ; than the helpmate of the beggar. It adds: 
august, 6o awful and incomprehensible: $ “For it is not of physical tyranny that we speak, 
* $0 much as of that which is keener and more subtle, 
Woman’s Lot.—The following lines, anonymous $ of that which cuts to the soul, of that moral despotism 
to us, are heavy with heart-breaking sorrow. Yet } which is exercised by harsh words, by cruel neglects, 


they represent what is—too often alas!—the lot of } by unkind acts, by petty insults. Husbands 5° — 

and vent, upon unoffending wives, the irritation W 1c 

saieiaeasaeal $ the events of the day have produced. Would they 

Whom first we love, you know, we seldom wed— $ dare to vent it on the partners, clerks, or customers 

Time rules us all. And life, indeed, is not ‘ who originated it? Fathers push innocent childreo 
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EDITORS’ 
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angrily aside, or even strike them, because annoyed 
by their noise. Would they venture to lay hands on 
those who try their patience, a hundred times worse, 
in the constantly occurring vexatious occurrences of 
the day? Too often the household is made to expiate 
all that the husband and father has had to endure 
abroad, till wife and children learn to watch for the 
stomm or sunshine on his face, with eager, palpitating 
hearts. Too often the frown on the father’s brow 
banishes the smile from the mother’s lips, hushes the 
prattle of the little ones, and throws a gloom and 
constraint over the whole domestic circle. Oh! in 
how many homes, there reigns a silent, crushing } 
tyranny of which the world knows nothing, which } 
destroys everything like happiness there, and which 
perverts the moral atmosphere in which the children 
grow up, as miasma taints the air. 
“Hypothetically, every man is willing to admit 
that tyranny, thus exercised over the innocent and 
; 
+. 





helpless, is as cowardly as it is cruel. Hypotheti- 
cally, all will acknowledge that, to be a tyrant at 
home, makes a man, so far forth, as much the op- } 
pressor, as to crush a Poland or Hungary, or to herd 3 
slaves on the coast of Africa. But, how few will ; 
concede, even to their own consciences, that they are } 
themselves such despots! It is the curse of selfish- § 
ness, more than of most other vices, that it conceals } 
the sin from the sinner, and that the worse the man ; 
becomes, the less apt is he to see his error. There } 
are wae of thousands of oppressed women and chil- 3 
dren, all the way from Maine to Texas, who have no 3 
one to speak for them, unless the hearts of the tyrants 3 
themselves could be softened.” 


‘ 

‘ 

“ExceLsion” Paropiep.—To parody a poem is to 3 
compliment it. For a parody pre-supposes the origi- ; 
nal to be well known, for otherwise the wit of the 
parody could not be appreciated. Longfellow, from 
“Hiawatha” down, has furnished food for more paro- 
dies than any poet, perhaps, in the language. Few, 
however, have been as successful as the following on 


“PICKLES.” 





The rain and snow were falling fast, 
As through a down-east village passed N 
A youth who chalked with great display, 3 
Upon a barrel in his sleigh, 

“ Pickles to sell.” 


His cheeks were blue, and red his nose, 3 
His ears and feet were nearly froze, 

And tears of cold bedimmed his sight, : 
But still he yell’d with all his might, 3 


‘ 


“Pickles to sell.” 3 


As on he went, a maiden bold 
Came out and asked him what he sold, 
The youth looked up with winning smile, 
And said with voice as soft as ile, 

“ Pickles.” 


“Oh, tell me,” cried the maid divine, ; 
“Bay, tell me, are they in the brine?” 
Nay,” said the youth; “that sort don’t pay,” 
Quite vexed he heard the maiden say, 
“Such Pickles!” 


5 
5 
) 
5 


3 

3 

$ 

$ 

That one so sweet should speak so tart, ; 
(The word went deep into his heart,) N 
That she should crush his hopes so flat, ; 
d seorn his smiles, or, worse than that, N 
His Pickles, : 

; 
3 


Away he drove, through wind and rain; 
They tried to stop his course in vain. 





TABLE. 





By asking what he had to sell; 
He wouldn’t stop, but only yell’d 
“ Pickles.” 


“Don’t drive so fast,” an old man said, 
“That worn-out nag is nearly dead.” 
“His shoes are off,” another cried; 
With shout of scorn the youth replied, 
“Oh, Pickles.” 


“For mercy’s sake don’t cross the creek! 
That wooden bridge is awful weak.” 
The youth dashed on his headlong way, 
And only turned his head to say, 

“Oh, Pickles,” 


The night was dark, the wind was cold, 

The pickle boy was brave and bold; 

He never stopped or checked his flight, 

And soon the sleigh was lost to sight, 
Pickles and all. 


Next morn two little wandering Jews, 
Came into town and brought the news; 
Down in the drift a corpse they found, 
Whilst far and near were scattered round 
The Pickles, 


FRECKLES, TAN, &C.—* Bessie” asks us what can 
be done, in these March winds, to prevent freckles? 
The best thing is “ The Balm of A Thousand Flowers,” 
which we are assured, by those who have tried it, is 
an almost infallible remedy in such cases. It will 
remove, not only freckles, but also tan and pimples, 
leaving the skin of a soft and roseate hue. Weta 
towel, pour on two or three drops, and wash the face 
night and morning. Fetridge and Co., Boston, manu- 
facture the “Balm.” A fifty cent bottle will last a 
long time. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Confidential Correspondence of Napoleon Bona- 
parte with his Brother Joseph. 2 vols. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—No work has ever been published, 
which throws more light on the character of the first 
Napoleon, than this. It is chiefly composed of let- 
ters, confidentially written by Napoleon to his elder 
brother, whom he loved above all the rest, and in 
whose lately published memoirs they were first given 
to the world. Domestic and public effairs are dis- 
cussed, especially in the earlier epistles, in a free and 
familiar style; in fact, the conq him- 
self, and becomes a man, a friend and a brother. 
These letters will compel many of the earlier biogra- 
phies of Napoleon to be re-written. In future, no 
person can attain to a correct understanding of the 
great emperor’s character, in its social, political, or 
even military aspects, without having carefully pe- 
rused these volumes. The work is a valuable acces- 
sion to history. The publishers have issued it in a 
neat and even handsome style. 

The Trageares of Sophocles In English Prose. Re- 
vised according to the Text of Dindorf. 1 vol. New 
York: Harper & Brothers,—Another volume of Har- 
pers’ capital “Classical Library.” 
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258 REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Notes on Central America. By E. G. Squier. 1 : Kate Weston. By Jeanie Dewitt. 1 vol. New 
vol, New York: Harper & Brothers.—The author } York: Dewitt & Davenport. Philada: T. B. Peter. 
uf this fine octavo was formerly U. 8. Minister to } son.—We believe we violate no confidence in stating 
Central America, and therefore writes about a sub- that Jeanie Dewitt is but a nomme de plume, the real 
ject with which he is perfectly familiar. In a pre-} name of the author being Miss Dowling. She is the 
ceding work, he described Nicaragua: the present } daughter of the Rev. Dr. Dowling, a Baptist clergy. 
is, therefore, more particularly devoted to Honduras ; man of Philadelphia, who has no reason, able as be 
and San Salvador. The geography, climate, topo- ’ is, to be ashamed of his equally gifted child. “Kate 
graphy, population, resources and productions of } Weston” has not only decided literary merit, but is 
those states are set forth in the fullest manner; and} eminently moral. It is such a fiction as may safely 
where Mr. Squier cannot speak from personal obser-% be put into the hands of the young, certain that it 
vation, he relies on official and other competent: will do good as well as amuse. The volume is em. 
authorities. Part of the volume is devoted to the } bellished with numerous spirited illustrations. 
question of an inter-oceanic railway. Mr. 8. gives Lanmere. By Mrs. J. C. R. Dorr. 1 vol. New 
the preference, over all other proposed routes, to that 3 York: Mason Brothers.—In the preface to this novel, 
from Port Caballos, on the Gulf of Honduras, to the s our old and favorite contributor, Mrs. Dorr, acknov- 
Bay of Fonseca, on the Pacific: and his facts an 


’ ledges herself the author of “Farmingdale,” one of 


figures appear to us conclusive. Numerous elaborate { tho yery best American novels which appeared last 


maps and other illustrations increase the attractions 3 year, and which came out anonymously. “Laumere” 
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of the book. is quite up to its predecessor, and either is better 
Our Cousin Veronica. By the author of “ Anna- than the famous “Wide, Wide World” novels, having 
bel.” 1 vol. New York: Bunce & Brother.—A much g more grasp of character, a wider range of observation 
better novel than even “Annabel,” itself a fiction of ; and equal merit in depicting rural life. “Bessie” is 
many and rare merits. The descriptions of Virginia } altogether a superior heroine to Fleta, or Ellen, for 
life in “Our Cousin Veronica” are among the best in ‘example. But get the volume and judge for you- 
the language; they are always graphic, easy and } selves. 
graceful: while that part of the story which occurs Lucy Boston; or, Woman’s Rights and Spiritual. 
in England is scarcely less skilfully done. It is a ism ; illustrating the follies and delusions of the Nine- 
long while since we have been so delighted with a pene, Century. By Fred Folio. 1 vol. Auburn: 
tew novel. There is so much exaggeration afloat in} Aiden & Beardsley. Philada: T. B. Peterson—A 
he fictions of the day, that we are charmed to meet} satirical fiction, exhibiting considerable merit, As 
vith a story like this, which is powerful, yet also} jt jg devoted to two prominent topics of the day— 


s 


aatural. We hope often to hear from this author. % Woman’s Rights and Spiritualism—it would hare 


The Attache In Madrid; or, Sketches of the Court} many readers, even if it was less sprightly and 
of Isabella IT. Translated from the German. 1 vol.} graphic. The publishers have issued it in excellent 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Philada: T. B. ; style. The illustrations, especially are capital. 
Peterson.—A really sprightly volume. The author, } Songs and Ballads of the American Revolution, 
attached to a German legation in Madrid, had great } with notes and illustrations. By Frank Moore. | 
facilities for becoming familiar with court life, gossip, 3 vol. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A book which 
politics, &c. He did not neglect other matters, how-} is both a literary and historical curiosity. Mr. Moore 
ever, relating to Spain and Spaniards, interesting to } has selected these songs and ballads, some from the 
be known; and he has also managed to give a rapidly newspapers and periodicals of the time, some from 
sketched political history of modern Spain. In every } old broadsides, and some from oral tradition. The 
respect, this is one of the most gossipping, readable, } best ballad in the volume is “The Battle of the 
and even, in some respects, instructive books of the } Kegs,” and the next is Andre’s “Cow Chase.” The 
year. volume is tastefully published. 


Macaulay's History of England. Vols. 3 and 4.3 The Sacred Plains. By J. H. Headley. 1 oh 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—The duodecimo? Buffalo: Wanzer, McKim & Co. Philada: 7. h 
edition of the long-expected continuation of Macau- } Peterson.—A clear and concise description of the 
lay. The present volumes carry the story over a} plains, which witnessed the great events of the Bible. 
period of about seven years. At this rate, if Macau- 3 Such books as this materially assist in the compre- 
lay lives, his history will be longer than that of ; hension of Scripture history; and they ought to be 
Garicciardini, which he wittily says, in one of his § encouraged; especially when they are as well exe- 
earlier essays, an Italian criminal, condemned to} cuted as the present. For popular circulation, though 
death, refused to read through, even to save his life. ; not for the scholar, the volume is really an acquis 

Sense and Sensibility. By Mise Austen. 1 vol. } tion. 

New York: Bunce d Brother.—Few novels as good 3 The History of the Peloponnesian War. By Th 
as‘this are written now. Every person, who has not } eydides. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothert.— 
read it, should buy it immediately, for it has a rich Another of “The Classical Series.” Like all of the 
intellectual feast in store. series it is excellent. The text is from Arnold. 
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Mrs. Follen’s Twilight Stories. 6 vols. Boston: , composed of sweet oil and white wax, should be 
Whittemore, Niles & Hail. A series of unusually ; carefully applied to the edges of the eyelids with a 
meritorious volumes for children. They are “True } @ fine camel’s hair pencil. When reading or other 
Stories About Cats and Dogs,” “Made-Up Stories,” } exercise of the eyes has been too long continued, 
“The Pedlar of Dust Sticks,” and “The Old Garret, } an aching sensation is felt just above them, a piece 
Parts I, 1I and III.” They may be had singly at 25: of linen doubled several times and steeped in equal 
cents a volume, or the whole six for $1,50. Each is parts of vinegar and rose-water will give relief. 
neatly bound in cloth, gilt, and illustrated by Billings. 3 Persons who suffer from weak eyes will derive great 
We cordially commend them. They are among the $ benefit by dropping into them two or three drops of 
best things that have been published for young chil- 3 cold spring water several times in the twenty-four 
dren for many years. ¢ hours; a small machine is sold by chemists for the 

The Hunter’s Feast; or, Conversations Around the 3 purpose of keeping the eye open during this slight 
Camp-Fire. By Captain Mayne Reid. 1 vol. New } operation which is perfectly painless. A small lump 
York: Dewitt 4: Davenport.—No one tells a story 3 of sugar saturated with eau de cologne, and slowly 
“by flood and field” better than Capt. Reid, as some $ dissolved in the mouth, will give temporary brilliancy 
of the earlier subscribers to this Magazine will re-$ to the eyes. 
member; for he was one of our most frequent contri-$ The eyelashes contribute greatly to the beauty of 
butors till he went abroad. The present volume is 3 the eye: in early youth they are generally thick and 
fall of stirring tales, relating to border life and $ long, but owing to neglect, they soon break and wear 
prairie hunting. The book is excellently printed 3 off. As they not only impart a soft and pleasing 
and graphically embellished. } expression to the eye, but protect and preserve it, 

Notes of A Volunteer. Edited by C. M. Smith, their growth should be encouraged. For this pur- 
author of “ Working-Man’s Way in the World.” 1 3 pose they should be clipped every four or five weeks, 
wl. Buffalo: A. Burke. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— 3 by this means they will acquire strength, and will 
The autobiography of a French soldier in the first § soon become long and luxuriant. One or more eye- 
years of the first French revolution. It is full of $ /#8hes sometimes grow inward and irritate the eye; 
stirring incidents, naturally told, and is altogether a 3 it may be possible to train them in a proper direction 
very readable book. with a camel’s hair pencil dipped in gum-water, 

Herodotus. A new and Literal Version from the otherwise they should be cautiously extracted by a 
teat of Baehr. 1 vol. New York: Haxper & Bro-} *™geon. The eyebrows have a great influence on 
there.—Another of the “Classical Series.” A good the character of the face. Le Brun regarded them 
geographical index accompanies it. The translator ; as the most certain interpreter of the sentiments. 
is H. Casy, M. A., of Oxford. Their shape may be improved by judicious manage- 
ment, but artificial applications always give an unna- 
tural and disagreeable effect; they may be rendered 
soft and compact by the use of a little pomade, and 
smoothing them closely together with the fingers. 
simple attention, bathing with cold or tepid water The hairs should never be plucked out nor destroyed 

by depilatories, unless they meet across the nose, 


being all that is needful. It is, however, so delicate } which imparts so fierce and sinister an expression 
an 0 that external c ily affect i 
i . beauty. ‘Ged ren Ar a t “0 brag ; that it is permissible to remove them; in every other 
oye; end : Apt a } instance, it is better to leave the eyebrows as nature 
, exposure to currents of air, long continued 3 ents Gite t-te Oe Sonn tote 
srptestion, or night watchings, are Sqeetly tone will not arteritis well with : a of the fea- 
be In evening occupation, extreme care should tures. A well-formed eye should neither be too open 
taken in the m t of the li ich $ z 
should be id ym - Se S nor too closed; the almond shape is the most beau- 
SE Le ene wan CRs, Se Ghat the : tiful. The Chinese have a method of elongating the 





THE TOILET. 
Taz Eres.—The eye when in health, requires very 





glare may not shine into them. Inflammation of the 8 


eyelid, accompanied by irritation, may be speedily } 
reduced by holding it over the steam of boiling } 
water. There is also an inflamation, often consti- } 
tational, that occurs in the membrane which covers } 
the Globe of the eve; this may be remedied by bath- 
ing it with warm poppy water. It sometimes happens 
that the glands of the eye, secrete too abundantly, ; 
ot become glued together during the night, in 
which case the following preparation will be found 
weful :—Chamomile tea, moderately strong, with a} 
little brandy, in the proportion of a tablespoonful 
of the latter to a small cup of the tea; the eye} 


: 
: 
; 


oval of the eye, by drawing out or extending the 
eyelid at the external angle, and by constant repeti- 
tions of this slight operation, they obtain the almond 
shape, which they esteem essential to beauty. 
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PUZZLES. 

Answer To “CyLinDER Puzzir.”—Get a round 
cylinder of the dimensions of the circular hole, and 
of the height of the square hole. Then draw a line 
across the end, dividing it in two equal parts, cutting 
also an equal part from either side to the edge of the 


should be bathed frequently with this mixture, and circular base; a figure would be the result, which will 


™ night, before retiring to bed, a little ointment 


serve as a key to the puzzle. 
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Tue Live Puzzte.—Having drawn on a piece of , To Wash and Clean Gloves.—Wash them in Soap 
card six vertical lines, like those here represented, ; and water till the dirt is got out, then stretch then, 
how, by adding five more lines to them, make the } on wooden hands, or pull them out in their proper 
whole form nine? : shape. Never wring them, as that puts them out of 

: form, and makes them shrink; put them one upon 

| | | | | ; another and press the water out. Then rub the fol. 

‘ lowing mixture over the outside of the gloves:—If 

: wanted quite yellow, take yellow ochre, if quite white, 
‘ $ pipe clay; if between the two, mix a little of each 

NEW RECEIPTS. ; together. By proper mixture of these any shade may 

Pomades.—There are s0 many pomades now in use, } be produced. Mix the color with beer or vinegar, 
that it is scarcely requisite to give a receipt for any, Let them dry gradually, not too near the fire, nor in 
unless for the purpose of economy, like the following: $ too hot a sun; when they are about half dried, mb 
—Take half a pint of oil of almonds, and dissolve 3 them well, and stretch them out to keep them from 
with it purified beef marrow about three ounces: $ shrinking, and to soften them. When they are well 
when melted, stir into it any essence or perfume that { rubbed and dried, take a small cane and beat them, 
may be preferred. Another good receipt is prepared } then brush them; when this is done, iron them rather 
by mixing together half a pint of oil of ben, a fluid} warm, with a piece of paper over them, but do not 
ounce of oil of jasmin, with half a pint of castor oil: } Jet the iron be too hot. 
this may be made of the consistency of a pomade by} A German Rice Pudding.—Boil three ounces of 
adding a small quantity of melted white wax. Rose- ; whole rice in a pint and a quarter of milk until itis 
mary tea is much recommended as a wash for the } very tender and dry. Let it stand to cool, and then 
hair. And cocoa-nut oil, when it can be procured } mix with it three ounces of beef-suet, finely chopped, 
genuine, is, perhaps, the most effectual beautifier of { two ounces and a half of pounded lump sugar, one 
the hair that can be obtained. As a cheap bandoline § ounce of candied orange or lemon peel, six ounces of 
to make the hair close and smooth the following will } Sultana raisins, and three large eggs beaten and 
be found useful:—Take a cupful of linueed, pour } strained. Boil the pudding either in a well-buttered 
over it sufficient boiling water to cover, let it stand { basin, or a well-floured cloth, for two hours ands 
till the water becomes like a jelly, then add a little $ quarter, and serve with it a sauce made by warming 
rose water, and strain it for use. The usual way of § two glasses of white wine, sweetened with an ounce 
preparing bandoline is with quince seeds, or with } and half of lump sugar. When the wine is quite 
gelatine ; the latter dries on the hair, and has a dirty $ hot and the sugar dissolved, stir into it the beaten 
appearance. As a depilatory, we suggest the sub- 3 yolks of three eggs; place the saucepan high above 
joined recipe as being effectual, although not imme- ; the fire constantly stirring the sauce for a while, but 
diate in its sesults :—M1x one ounce of finely powdered 3 taking care that it does not come to a boil, or it will 
pumice-stone with one ounce of quick lime, rub this instantly curdle. Pour the same over the pudding, 
mixture on the skin from which the hair is to be § or, if preferred, sond it to table in a tureen. 
removed twice in the twenty-four hours; this is an A Medley Pudding.—Stew until very tender and 
innocent application, and will gradually destroy the $ dry three ounces of whole rice in a pint and a quar- 
hair. ter of milk, When a little cooled, mix with it three 

Oyster Patties—Take some small patty-pans and $ ounces of beef-suet, finely chopped, two ounces and 
line them with a fine puff paste: put a piece of bread 3 a half of powdered lump sugar, one ounce of candied 
into each and cover them with paste. Put them $ orange and lemon peel, six ounces of Sultana raisins, 
into the oven, and whilst they are being baked, pre- $ and three large eggs beaten and strained. Boil the 
pare the following to put in the place of the bread: puddding in a buttered basin, or in a well-floured 
Beard some oysters, and cut the other parts into § cloth, for two hours and a quarter, and serve withs 
small pieces. Put them into a tosser with a very 3 sauce made as follows:—Dissolve an ounce and 4 
little grated nutmeg, the smallest quantity of white $ half of lump sugar in two glasses of white wine, and 
pepper and salt, a small bit of lemon peel chopped § stir in the beaten yolks of three eggs; then warm 
as finely as possible, a little cream and a little $ them in a saucepan, holding the saucepan at dis 
oyster liquor. Simmer the whole together for a few 3 tance over the fire, and stirring it round. By 0 
minutes before putting it into the patties. means allow it to boil, or it will immediately curdle 

Cheese-Cake.—To make cheese-cakes put a spoon- : Pour the sauce over the pudding, or, if preferred, 
ful of rennet into a quart of milk. When turned 3 send it to table in a tureen. 
drain the curd from the whey. Then rub the fol- 3 Grahamite, Mince Pies.—Take a pound of currants, 
lowing ingredients well together:—A quarter of a 3 a pound of apples, chopped fine, a pound of moist 
pound of butter, a quarter of a ponnd of sugar, some 3 sugar, a pound of suet, well chopped, a quarter of 8 
nutmeg, two biscuits grated, the yolks of four eggs, $ pound of raisins, stoned and chopped small, the 
the white of one egg, half an ounce of almonds (half $ juice of two and the rind of one lemon, shred fine; 
bitter and half sweet) well beaten in a mortar, and 3 nutmeg and mace according to taste, and a glass of 
four ounces of currants. Lastly mix the curd with pau Mix the whole together, and put it into 








the above, having first gently bruised it. ” the pies. 
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To Preserve Egge.—Take a pine barrel, (an old fish , of white satin, tulle, and pink flowers. Straw-colored 
harrel well cleansed out answers very well) and put 3 kid gloves. 
jn the egg when they are sound, fresh and clean.{ Fic. 1.—A Hovst Dress or Moree Antique, in 
Then cover them with lime water, made like common ‘ brown satin and violet-colored moire stripes. The 
white-wash; the lime settles around the eggs, and } skirt is long and very full. The basque is closed up 
the water stands on the top of the lime, (the eggs all ; the front, and cut so that the brown stripes form 
under lime.) Look at the barrel once in a while, to $ bretelles. Small cap of Honiton lace, trimmed with 
see if four inches of water, little more or less, covers } pink ribbon. 
the whole. If the water is all dried up, the lime gets} Fie. 11.—Ripine Hasir or rine Bronze coLorep 
hard, and they are difficult to take out when wanted, ; Lapy’s CLotu.—The corsage has a very deep basque, 
and you have to carry them somewhere else to wash ; with the ends square in front, and is fastened from 
off the lime; so always water keep on the top. This ; the waist to the throat by a row of malachite buttons 
lime water must be made at least two weeks before ; set in wrought gold. A round riding-hat, turned up 
you pour it on the eggs, or your eggs will be boiled § at each side, without feathers, and a long veil of 
hard enough to carry in your pocket. 3 dark-blue tulle. Collar and cuffs of fine cambric, 

Camphor Ointment for Chapped Hande.—Scrape } vandyked and covered with rich needlework. Jupe 
into an earthen vessel 1} ounces of spermaceti and } of cambric muslin, edged with a deep border of open 
half an ounce of white wax; and six drachms of pow- ; eyelet-hole work. Chamois-colored gloves, and a 
dered camphor and four tablespoonfuls of the best } cravache with a handle of wrought gold. Boots of 
olive oil. Let it stand near the fire until it dissolves, } bronze-color kid. 
stirring it well when liquid. Before retiring put 3 Fra. 1v.—Bonner or Wurre Sixx AND Straw 
the ointment on the hands, also before washing them; } Gmrr.—It is very small about the face, slopes very 
tise soap as usual. much from the top to the crown, and has a deep cape 

Fine Gingerbread.—Rub one pound of butter well ; at the back. It is ornamented on both sides with 
into three pounds of flour; then add one pound of $ poppies and field flowers. 
powdered sugar, one pound of molasses, two ounces; Fie. v.—Basque Bopy or Tarn Mustin.—It sits 
of ground ginger, and one nutmeg, grated. Warm $ Close and fastens down the front with buttons and 
aquarter of a pint of cream, and mix all together. $ button-holes. Lappets open at the side, in order to 
Make it into a stiff paste, and bake it in a slow oven. $ Set off the figure. Ornament of English bands, half 
Carraways and sweetmeats may be added, if dersired. $ embroidery, half open-work. 

Frozen Limbs, dc.—Indian meal poultice, covered $ Fre. vi.—Ristorr Ficnv MADE oF THIN MusLIN 
with young hyson tea, softened with hot water, and or Net, and trimmed with guipure. Bunches of 
laid over burns or frozen flesh, as hot as can be borne, S ribbon confine the plaits at the back and on the 
Will relieve the pain in five minutes. If blisters have ; Shoulders. 
not arisen before they will not after it is put on, and} Fie. vi.—Gurpure Cap, trimmed with scarlet and 
that one peultice is generally sufficient to effect a $ black striped ribbon. 
cure. Fig. virr.—Herap-press or Sxowep VELVET, bor- 

To Wash Silk.—Spread the silk on a table, and $ dered with a blonde and ornamented with two hand- 
then rub it with a sponge dipped in a mixture of § some feathers. 
equal parts of soap, brandy, and cane molasses. Rinse Fig. 1x.—Cutip’s Frock Bopy.—The whole body, 
it thoroughly in three successive portions of water, before and behind, is plaited; the plaits are sewed 
and iron it before quite dry. g down. The ornament of the collar, sleeves and lap- 

To Cement China.—Beat up the white of an egg, ; Pets is a rich English band. The end of the sleeves 
and with it moisten the fractured parts. Have ready } is formed of puffings separated by having inser- 
some finely-powdered lime tied up in a bag of thin $ tions between them. The collar is formed of a band 
muslin; dust the lime quickly over the egg, and unite ; 2 English embroidery. 
the pieces, 3 Fig. x.—Purrep Sieeve, formed of muslin puffs 

To Extract Grease Spote from Velvet.—Warm the ; Separated by insertions and terminated by an em- 
spot before the fire; then hold it over the finger, and § broidered band. 
carefully apply spirits of wine with a silk handker-: F1¢- xt—Cap ror Caristenina.—The crown is 
hief, made of Valenciennes, the front formed of insertions 
$ of Valenciennes, nearly an inch wide and separated 
: ; by a purling with three holes, in which is run under 

and over a narrow satin ribbon. The band, of Va- 
FASHIONS FOR MARCH. lenciennes and tulle, is plaited in the English style 

Fig. 1—CArriace Dress or Linc Sixx, having 3 and is ornamented with five bows of satin ribbon 
fave flounces, ornamented with white satin stripes, } very narrow and purled laid one over the other. A 
= ““~ with a lilac and white fringe. The basque, ; string of No. 4 ribbon crosses the front and termi- 

hich is closed up the front, is edged and trimmed nates at the ears with very pretty bows. On the left 
with bretellee to match the flounces. Pagoda sleeves, ; side of the cap, in the plaits of the band, is a pretty 
also edged like the basque. Black | P 3 : . ‘ vie 
the chawi che > ack lace mantilla of } rosette of No. 4 blue ribbon, if for a boy, pink for a 

pe. Small point lace collar. Bonnet : girl. 
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Fie. xm.—A Baeaxrast Cap formed of rows of the trimming under-sleeves and chimisettes of white 
worked muslin, with worked muslin tabs. muslin or lace, continues to gain favor. The effect 

Genera, Remarxs.—Dresses are still made high § is, however, much improved by the admixture of 
im the body for out-of-doors, with full and long ; bows of colored ribbon. The combination of white 
skirts. Lappets at the waist have not lost favor; ; and black lace which has, for some time, been fashion. 
on the contrary, they are more conspicuous than } ; able for caps, is now frequently introduced in under. 
ever, some of them coming so far down as to have sleeves, canezous, collars, &c. 
the appearance of a short skirt. This is certainly Some very pretty juvenile costumes have been 
extravagant, unreasonable, and proves how easily $ prepared. One, intended for a little boy, consists of 
we fall into extremes of any kind. a blouse of cashmere, richly ornamented with em. 

An old fashion that has reappeared and may be } : broidery in silk of the same color. The blouse js 
accepted, is that of trimming the front of skirts. : confined at the waist by a band of cashmere, fastened 
Nothing is more pleasing or gives a dress greater } ; by a cornelian buckle. The sleeves are just suff- 
elegance, in the absence of flounces. $ ciently long to reach to the middle of the fore-arm, 

Canezous and fichus of white lace impart elegant {and beneath them are under-sleeves of jaconet, 
variety to dinner and evening costumes. Canezous ‘ fastened at the wrist by cornelian buttons. Collar 
are frequently very prettily trimmed in front and on § of plain jaconet, and white trousers reaching to the 
the sleeves with bows of colored ribbon. Another $ knees, Woolen half hose, brown chequered with blue. 
style of trimming adapted for ists of $ Boots of black glazed leather, with cashmero tops of 
bretelles of colored ribbon, In the latter case, the } the same color as the bloase. For out-door costume. 
ribbon is rather broad, and it descends from each } the dress is completed by the addition of a small 
shoulder to a point in the centre of the waist, both , black beaver hat, ornamented with a tuft of black 
in front and behind. The new fichus include some } ‘ feathers, and a cloak of black cloth, bordered with 
composed of white and others of black tulle. They g beautiful passementerie. We may also mention a 
are trimmed with a double row of lace, rather deep } little girl’s dress, composed of violet-colored droguet, 
at the back and gradually diminishing in width as ; $ figured with a flower pattern in gold color. The 
it passes toward the front. This style of fichu { skirt, which descends a little below the knees, has 
somewhat resembles a berthe. Behind, it descends ; no trimming. The corsage, which is high and in 
either quite to the waist, or nearly so. Frequently } the jacket form, is trimmed with rows of violet-colored 
the ends are crossed one over the other in front of ‘ velvet. The collar, under-sleeves, and trousers, are 
the waist, and are prolonged nearly to the middle of ; of jaconet ornamented with needle-work. A row of 
the skirt. In others, the ends of the fichu meet in ‘ needle-work attached to the edge of the petticoat 
the centre of the corsage, under a bow of ribbon or § ; falls a little below the skirt of the dress, To this 
an ornament of jewellery. For young ladies, fichus dress is added when worn out-of-doors, a cloak of 
of plain tulle, trimmed with a ruche of tulle or rib- $ black velvet trimmed with fancy braid, and a bonnet 
bon, are very fashionable. Some are trimmed with ; of grey imperial velvet edged with pink plush, and 
8 frill of tulle, edged with rows of narrow white satin } trimmed in the inside with a small wreath of daisies 
ribbon or black velvet. ‘ tinted with pink. 

The fashion of employing black velvet ribbon for 
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Civussine with Papers AnD Magazines.—We, Ovr Immense Increasz.—The increase in our 
are not responsible for money sent to us for other { subscription list has been so immense, this year, 
publications in clubs with our own. We pay over { that we almost fear to state it, lest it might be 
all such monies on receipt, and if the publications } thought to be an exaggeration. It has, however, 
are irregular, the fault is not ours. For the same ; been enormous. Our staff of clerks, though enlarged 
reason, when once we have paid the money over, it} to meet the emergency, has been kept busy day and 
is impossible for us to send a different newspaper or} night. What hundreds write to us does, indeed, 
Magazine, if the subscriber should not happen to} seem to be the general belief, “that Peterson is prv- 
like it. ; ; ferred to any, or all of the Magazines.” 
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Tae Detay or tHe Matis.—The heavy a How to Reurr.—lIn remitting, write legibly, at 
storms, this winter, have not only delayed letters S the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
sent to us, but have afterward delayed the Magazines state. Bills, current in the subscriber's neighbor- 
ordered in those letters. This explanation will an- hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
swer numerous complaints directed to us on this ; the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila 
subject. The delay is not likely to occur again. " delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange 
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EDGING FOR SLEEVE. 


LAMP MAT IN APPLICATION. 
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